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The Week 

. 
DurrinG the week it was officially announced 
by Commissioner Fink, on behalf of the trunk- 
line railroads, that the railroad war had been 
settled by an agreement to advance rates to the 
figures which obtained before the close of the 
summer, and to refer the question of differen- 
tial rates and other matters about which there 
is a radical difference to commissioners, whoare 
to report what they think each of the compa- 
nies should do. The report of the commis- 
sioners will be simply in the nature of advice, 
and any one of the companies in interest is at 
liberty to accept or reject it. This result, 
while it secures important advantages to the 





trunk-line roads, such as the advance in rates, 
which occurred on Monday last, was neverthe- 
less disappointing, and its effect in the stock 
market was to cause a fall rather than a rise 
in prices ; Wall Street not being disposed to 
credit the managers of the trunk-line roads 
with anything except tricky designs where 
they are not absolutely bound by a written 
agreement, 


The advices from Paris early in the week were 
to the effect that the wild speculation which 
had been raging there for so long had at last 
been forced to begin liquidating. At first this 
was regarded as chiefly of local significance ; 
but before the week closed, its influencegin 
London was felt, and considerable amounts of 
gold were drawn from London to Paris. The 
connections here of Paris houses were also 
called upon for remittanges, and some of these 
were made direct, while others were made 
through London. As this demand for short- 
date remittances on London came in compe- 
tition with buying bills to transfer the pro- 
ceeds of recent sales of Reading stock in this 
market, and also with the demand for short- 
date bills, to effect settlements of maturing 
sixty-day drafts which were borrowed by stock 
brokers here late last year to obtain time 
money when the money markct was stringent, 
the grand result was that the posted rate for 
demand bills on London advanced to 4.90 from 
4.87, and the actual rate followed, so that at 
the close of the week gold could be exported 
if not at a profit at least with little or no loss. 
This is the first time since the resumption of 
specie payments in this country that we have 
been so near to gold exports. The New York 
banks are relatively strong, having a surplus 
reserve of about $9,674,375 ; nevertheless, the 
danger of gold exports sends a cold chill 
through the business community. 


The latest accounts of the financial disturb- 
ances in Paris and Vienna betoken merely a 
reaction in the wild stock speculation which 
has been going on in both cities during the 
past year. It does not appear that general 


trade has been much affected by it, or that 
any apprehensions of a commercial crisis are 
felt. 


The speculation in Austria has been on 





a smaller scale than in France, but has never- 
theless been sufficient to advance the prices of 
the principal bank and railway shares within 
twelve months from eleven to eighty-five flo- 
rins, the latter being the rise of the Hungarian 
Credit Bank. The Ferdinand Railway has 
advanced 75 florins, the Crédit Anstalt 64, the 
Bank of Deposits 72, the Southern Railway 
39. The Hungarian Gold Rentes (6 per cent.), 
which sold at 111.30 one year ago, advanced 
to 119.90 at the beginning of the present year. 
The decline in the prices of securities during 
the past three months has been general in both 
Europe and America, but has been much less 
in New York and London 

principal Continental 


severe than 
in the 
The railroad war in this country has undoubt- 
edly had a beneticial effect in tending to’ ** re- 
duce the swelling” 


exchanges. 


which had begun to show 
itself in the Stock Exchange last summer, 


The House Committee on Banking and Cur 
rency having voted by nine to two in favor of 
extending the charters of the national banks, 
it is safe to assume that sucha measure will 
be passed by Congress at the present session. 
The uproar against the banks which has 
formed so large a part of public declamation 
during some years, grows faint as the practical 
question comes to be solved, ‘* What will you 


Banks of some sort must 
Business cannot go on without them. 


do without them ?’ 
exist. 


The Nation. 
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Senator Hill, of Georgia, in the debate on the 
Funding Billon Thursday took the extraordina 
ry ground that Mr. Windom, as Secretary of the 


Treasury had no more legal or constitutional 


' right to extend the five and six per cent. ma 
, turing bonds at a lower rate of interest than he 


, would have had to extend them at a hi 


| rob the contribution box than Secretary 


rher 


rate, Senator Hill's doctrine, regarded from 
a merely legal point of view, is exposed to the 
reductio ad absurdum in many ways. rhe 


deacon who takes up collections at church has 
constitutionally, to 


Wit 


no more right, legally or 


| dom had to extend the six per cent. bonds at 


| 


; six and a half per cent. But he has th 
legal and constitutional right to add any sum 
he pleases to the joint donative of the congr 
gation, Certain Federal officeholders are pro 
hibited by law from levying political assess 





They are as indispensable as the railway, the | 


telegraph, the newspaper. The question is 
not whether we shall have banks, but what 
kind we shall have. In our history as a na- 
tion we have tried every kind of bank known 
to the human race. We have had a Bank of 


the United States—two of them; we have 
had every variety of local bank working 


under State charters, and we have had the 
present system of national banks. Of all the 
sorts and conditions of banks we have tried 
which has given the best satisfaction? Un- 
doubtedly the present system. But if it were 
otherwise it would still be necessary to con- 
tinue the system until a new one could be 
devised to take its place. The forced liquida- 
tion of 2,100 banks, with $500,000,000 of capi- 
tal and double that amount of outstand- 
ing loans employed in conducting the 
exchanges of the country and _ keeping 
the wheels of industry busy, would put 
a stricture on trade which would be 
felt disastrously in every haunt of traffic, 
from the beer saloon of Justus Schwab to the 
counting-room of the millionaire. It is true 
that not all would go into liquidation at once. 
The first platoon would be 376 in number— 
about one-sixth of the whole, with perhaps 
one hundred and fifty million dollars of loans 
to be called in, and the proceeds distributed to 
shareholders and depositors—the remainder 
falling in from time to time, 
tion would be a very serious disturbing ele- 


Such an opera- 


ment to every description of business, and we 


should not like to stand in the shoes of any 
| member of Congress who might be held re- 


sponsible to his constituents for bringing it 
about. 


ments on their subordinates, but each 
has the right to make as many Christmas 


presents as he pleases to his assistants and un 


derlings. Railroad companies are not allowed 


hi rl] 
ill i 


ransporting persons and proper 


at common law to make unreasonably 


charges for 
ty, but they may make them unreasonably 


low, even to the point of carrying for m 
thing. It that 
Windom had no right to execute and issue a 


may be granted Secretary 
new bond without authority of law, even at a 
lower rate of interest; but he had the undouht 


ed right to say to the holders of the tive nad 


| six per cent. maturing bonds, ‘* You may 
continue to hold this bond till the G 
ernment gets ready to pay it, provided 


you will accept three and a half per cent, in 


apparently would have been to continu 


terest instead of six.” Senator Hill's method 
peas 
ing six per cent., although he would not ad 
vise returning the difference to those bond 


holders who have accepted the lower rate 


The ways of the Democratic party in dealing 


with the public finances are generally bad, but 
they do not often run in the direction of pay 
ing the bondholder more than he thinks he 


ought to have. 


| 
} 
} 


| 


A Greenback Representative, Mr. Hazeltine 
of Missouri, has introduced a bill ‘* to estab 
lish a uniform paper currency, to be coined, 
issued, and regulated directly by the United 
States Government.” As 
not from the mint but from the press, it may be 
wondered why Mr. Hazeltine did not 
‘‘printed” instead of ‘‘coined.” The re 
probably is that the Constitution provides that 


greenbacks come 
say 


ison 


Congress shall have power, not to print any 


paper substitute for money, but ‘‘to coin 


} money, regulate the value thereof, and of 


| cording 


} current 





and Mr. Hazeltine hopes that, 
by applying the constitutional word ** coin 


foreign coin”; 


to a process to which it cannot be applied ac- 

the the I 
language, he may make his paper dollars pass 
the Supreme Court as well as 
Mr. Hazeltine 
to think that by pretending to see something 
in the Constitution there, and 
using a constitutional word to describe it, be 
can make the Supreme Court see it too, 


to Constitution or nglish 


in 
throughout the country. seenis 


which is not 
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The 7imes has been interviewing several 
clergymen of this city apropos of an anti-Mor- 
mon movement set on foot by the Presbyterian 


Ministerial Association of Cincinnati, and in 
id of which a meeting will probably shortly 
be held here. The answers made to the re- 
porter by our local ministers touching their 


plan for the suppression of Mormonism were 
not very encouraging, and one of them, that 
of Dr. Crosby, was, if correctly rendered, not 


discouraging, but somewhat alarming. 


Ile said very truly that ‘‘his views on the 
sub je were very decided Ile would put 
Mormgnism down by force; and if the present 
army was not sufficient for the purpose, he 
would ‘‘ recruit fresh troops.” He would 
then put 15,000 men under the com 
mand of ‘‘ Phil” Sheridan, and send him 
1 the Territory to ‘stamp the evil 
out” —of course after the passage of an 

for the suppression of Mormonism 


by Congress, and proclamation by the Presi- 
dent calling on the people to give it up. How 
Pil Sheridan would ‘‘stamp it out” Dr. 
( rosby refused to describe in detail, but he 
admitted that the 
would ‘‘to some 

but he 


process, whatever it is, 
extent involve bloodshed, 
would not hesitate on that 
We infer from this that what he has in mind 
is a dragonnade after the fashion of Louis 
X1V.’s for ‘‘stamping out” heresy 
in France. In other words, when 
Phil Sheridan came on a Mormon accused of 
polygamy he would have him shot or sabred 
with or withoutinquiry. We do not like to 
push our conclusion so far as to say that Dr. 
Crosby would like to have the same treatment 
We prefer to believe 


account.” 


plan 
southern 


applic d to the women. 
that the reporter has done him some injustice 
throughout. 


lt is a relief, after reading this, to turn to 
the interviews with the other ministers—Dr. 
sevan, Dr. Parkhurst, Dr. Burchard, and Dr. 
Hall—and find that they have no plan for the 
suppression of polygamy whatever. It is in- 
finitely better for a minister to keep his mind a 
perfect blank on any subject than to fill it with 
schemes for letting soldiery loose on a com- 
munity which, polygamist though it be, is 
peaceful and industrious, and has, through 
its very ignorance and delusion, the strongest 
claim on the reasonableness and charity of 
those who know better and live more purely. 
We would suggest, too, that ministers who 
hold ‘‘ very decided views” on Mormonism, 


or any other social or political subject, 
should, before speaking on it, make 
themselves a little familiar with the limita- 


tions put on the powers both of Congress and 


the President by the United States Constitu- 
tion. It is well for those who want to sabre 
and shoot the Mormons to remember that 


Congress cannot set upa military despotism 
in the Territories any more than in the States. 
The inhabitants of Territories are citizens of 
the United States, and live under the Consti- 
tution, and the Constitution gives them a right 
to trial for all offences before a jury; to ex- 
emption from unreasonable searches and sei- 
zures, from having troops quartered on them 
in time of peace, and from cruel or unusual 
There is no provision made 
We can 


punishments. 
for dragonnades in the Territories. 








The Nation. 


hang Mormons for baving more wives than 
one after a jury trial, but we cannot try 
them by court-martial for it, or waste their 
burn their It is high 
time that the indignation against Mormon- 
ism began to take some practical shape, 
and we hope the Ministerial Conference in 
Cincinnati will bring to the subject some 
thing more useful than a fiery hatred of licen- 
tious cohabitation. What is needed now is a 
plan which the Government can embody in 
legislation, and carry out without bringing dis- 


farms or houses. 


credit on the Christian religion and on the 


American name. There is no question that 


| Congress can legislate for the suppression of 


polygamy. We have heard this often enough. 
What we need to know now is, what kind of 
legislation can be carried into effect. We are 
glad to see that some of the New England 
ministers, including Mr. Bacon, of Norwich, 
are calling for a reform in the marriage laws 
of some of our States; as an excellent prepara- 
for the effectual 
manners and excesses. 


tion correction of Mormon 


When Mr. Bentley, the late Commissioner of 
Pensions, year after year, with the approval and 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, urged upon Congress the necessity of so 
changing the under which pension 
claims were examined, that the numerous 
frauds known to have been practised could 
be discovered and their repetition prevented, 
he was turned away as one who wanted to in- 
terfere with the ‘‘just rights of the pension- 
ers.” The claim agents succeeded even in hav- 
‘‘irivestigated ” as an ‘‘ enemy of the 
crippled soldier.” Now our statesmen in Con- 
gress are groping about for some means to stop, 
or at least to circumscribe within reasonable 
limits, the fraudulent practices the extent and 
daring character of which have, since the pas- 
sage of the Arrears Act, exceeded all bounds. 
One of the propositions made is to have the 
names of all the pensioners publicly placarded 
in some public resort—for instance, the post- 
office—of their place of residence. It is 
thought that in this way those who draw pen- 
sions without being entitled to them would 
become known to their neighbors, and their 
discovery by the agents of the Pension Bureau 
would thereby be greatly facilitated. That such 
a measure will aid in some degree the detection 
of fraud is probable. But most of those who 
draw pensions are already known as pension- 
ers to their neighbors, especially in the coun- 
try districts, where everybody knows every- 
body. But this cireumstance has afforded 
comparatively little aid to the Government in 
the detection of fraud. There are undoubt- 
edly a great many persons drawing pensions 
without being entitled to them against whom 
their neighbors would dislike to turn inform- 
ers, either from motives of sympathy or of 
fear. If Congress wants to apply a really 
effective remedy to this crying evil, let it 
substitute for the present system of adjudicat- 
ing pension claims upon mere ez-parte testi- 
mony one which makes a cross-examination of 
the claimant and his witnesses by a competent 
officer of the Government possible, and which 
subjects pensioners suspected of fraud to a 
thorough overhauling in the same way. 


laws 


ing him 
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There comes from Washington to the T7ri- 
bune the remarkable announcement that 


‘one of the most curious developments con- 
nected with the Guiteau trial is the evidence 
received there of intense feeling against Gui- 
teau in the insane asylums throughout the coun- 
try. Mention was made the other day of the feel- 
ing among some of the inmates of the Govern- 
ment Insane Hospital. Letters have since been 
received here from the inmates of other asylums, 
asking thatif Guiteau is adjudged insane he be 
sent to the institution in which the writer is 
incarcerated, and saying in plain terms that con- 
certed measures have been prepared for killing 
him. These indications leave little doubt that if 
Guiteau should ever be acquitted as an insane 
man, he would hardly be safe in any lunatic asy- 


| lumin the country without special protection.” 


It is fair to infer from this that the insane 
feel that Guiteau has brought discredit on the 
whole class by his denials of his insanity and 
his attempts to prove himself sane. There is 
no other just ground on which any reason- 
able lunatic could find fault with him. No 
class can avoid disliking a man who, while 
apparently a member of it, is eager to repu- 
diate connection with it. 


This manifestation of the insane against 
Guiteau is, however, more important than it 
seems. If there is anything like community 
of feeling or opinion on public questions 
growing up among the lunatics of the coun- 
try, so that the various asylums are swept by 
the same political likes, dislikes, or desires, it 
will not be possible very long to maintain the 
existing disqualification of lunatics for the ex- 
ercise of the franchise. The numerous asylums 
will combine to demand its restoration to those 
who have been deprived of it for what the ma- 
jority cqnsider oddities of behavior, and they 
wij] use this correctness of sentiment of the 
lunatic element on the Guiteau case as a strong, 
and with many an irresistible, argument in 
support of the claim. Already there is much 
speculation as to what will be the effect on the 
verdict of the jury of the fact that two or three 
of the jurors ‘‘have insanity in their fami- 
lies,” and thus probably sympathize with or 
feel kindly toward the insane view of political 
events, and think it, however disagreeable to 
some, entitled to respectful consideration at 
least. Should those who have insanity in their 
families make common cause with the insane, 
and were both reinforced by the eccentric and 
queer, the combination would be an exceed- 
ingly powerful one, which politicians would 
have to take into account. There would be a 
conciliatory plank for lunatics in the plat- 
forms promising reforms in the management 
of asylums, and a certain class of states- 
men would announce from the stump that 
their fathers were considered insane by all 
their neighbors, and that they themselves had 
been insane in their boyhood, and had con- 
tinued so till their fifteenth or twentieth year, 
and that to this hour the opinion of a raging 
lunatic was worth more in their eyes than that 
of a score of so-called philosophers. 





Mr. David A. Wells has written a letter to 
the Times in which he tries to perform the 
reductio ad absurdum on Mr. Foster A. Hig- 
gins of the Chamber of Commerce, who has 
been giving Mr. Wells what he calls the 
“historic lie” about British subsidies to 
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ocean steamers. Mr. Wells shows easily that 
ever since 1833—that is, ever since steam came 
into use at sea—what the British Govern- 
ment has paid shipowners for is the carriage 
of the mails, and that just as soon as it 
has found it possible to get the mails car- 
ried more cheaply by competition it has re- 
duced its payments, while what Mr. Hig- 
gins wants from the American Government 
is payments to enable somebody to carry on 
the shipping business at a loss without going 
into bankruptcy. But then if Mr. Wells 
thinks he can reduce Mr. Higgins or any one 
of his school to silence by reducing him to 
absurdity, he is mistaken. The strong tower 
of the school is its imperviousness to the 
absurdity argument. If that argument had 
any effect on it, it would have disappeared 
thirty years ago. There is probably nothing 
more ridiculous in the world to a logical mind 
than the spectacle of a Protectionist clamoring 
for a reduction of freight with foreign coun- 
tries by means of Government subsidies; but, 
then, it is so great an absurdity that a man 
who was capable of seeing absurdity at all 
would not be guilty of it. He is not a man 
who only needs to have his attention called 
to the inconsistency of his conduct. He is a 
man who could not see it, no matter how 
much it was pointed out to him, or by 
whom. In fact, he thinks that any one who 
points it out to him is making game of 
him, or trying to cheat him. To many this 
state of mind is simply contemptible ; to us 
there is something very solemn and touching 
about it. A Protectionist trying to lower the 
cost of bringing foreign goods to this country 
by means of gifts to shipowners from the 
Treasury, while at the same time shouting for 
higher duties at the port of entry, has one most 
pathetic and mysterious title to the kindness 
and forbearance of his more fortunate fellows. 





Gambetta is in serious trouble, and at this 
moment is threatened with overthrow after 
having been only afew weeks in power. The 
trouble is this : Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion are made by the two Chambers in joint 
convention, He holds that the particular 
articles to be amended, and even the amend- 
ments to be made, should be indicated 
beforehand by the Chambers, or in other 
words, that the jurisdiction of the convention 
should be settled before it meets. His oppo- 
nents hold, on the other hand, that when a 
revising convention meets there is no limit to 
its powers—that it may amend anything it 
pleases in the Constitution. They have car- 
ried their point in the election of the Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies to pre 
pare the amendments. This Committee con- 
tains a large majority opposed to the Gam- 
betta view of the power of the conven- 
tion, and also to the particular scheme of 
revision propounded by the Government. This 
scheme affects Article L., describing the com- 
position of the Senate; Article IV., fixing the 
mode of election; Article VII., creating life 
senatorships; and Article VIII., defining the 
legislative powers of the Senate. Gambetta 
proposes to abolish the life senatorships, and 
to take away the power of the Senate over 
money bills, and to substitute a general ticket 
(serutin de liste) for a district ticket (serutin 
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Na 


tion. 





d@ arrondissement) in the election of members 
of the lower House. The Committee de- 
clares itself dead against the scrutin de liste, 
which is Gambetta’s pet plan, and in favor of 
the unlimited amending power of the con- 
vention, which the 


Gambetta men say is 
equivalent to the power of abolishing 
the Senate altogether. He is still confi- 


dent of final triumph, but this second check, 
coming after the refusal of the last Senate to 
entertain his serutin de liste measure, indicates 
unmistakably that there is a very large body of 
Republicans who are not afraid of him, and do 
not consider him a necessary man; and in 
france a man who is not considered necessary 
is always very near being pronounced unne- 
cessary. 


Gambetta has been injudicious enough to 
say that if the Constitutional Convention re- 
fused to be bound by the limitations placed on 
its powers beforehand by the Chambers, it 
would place itself in a revolutionary attitude, 
calling for some action, which he did not 
define, on the part of the President. This has, 
naturally enough in France, brought on him 
the charge of meditating some kind of coup 
@ état, and the charge derives a certain support 
from the report of the Committee on Re- 
vision, which, in rejecting the scrutin de 
liste, half accuses him of aiming at some 
sort of dictatorship. He now explains that 
be merely meant that the President would 
have to refer the whole project of revision 
back to the Chamber, or, in other words, take 
it out of the hands of the Convention. But 
this is a lame explanation, because it is diffi- 
cult to see whence the President would derive 
his right to interfere, or what would be the 
use of asking the two houses sitting separately 
to repudiate action taken by the two houses 
in joint session. The probabilities are that 
he said something which was intended to have 
the effect of a threat, but threatened nothing. 
It is supposed the Ministry will resign if the 
scrutin de liste is finally rejected, in which 
case the crisis would probably be serious as 
well as prolonged. The one important fact 
evolved by the situation thus far is that Gam- 
betia is not the overshadowing figure in 
French politics which a year ago he was sup- 
posed to be. 


When, early in December, we first referred 
to the bursting of the speculative bubble in 
Paris, we suggested that it might have an 
unfortunate influence on the standing of the 
Gambetta Ministry, and this apprehension 
seems to be widely felt. A very large pro- 
portion of the French people are still in 
the stage of political development in which 
aman measures the goodness of the Gov- 
ernment by ‘‘the goodness of the times,” or, in 
other words, by the price of what he himself 
has for sale. Nothing did more to discredit 
the Republic of 1848 and prepare the way for 
the Empire than the protracted cheapness of 
agricultural produce which followed the Rev- 
olution. Now that the peasantry have begun 
to go into stocks, they will, unless their edu- 
cation has made remarkable progress, be dis- 
posed to think meanly of a Government under 
which‘the best shares tumble thirty or forty 
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per cent. in a day and the worst find no buy- 
ers at any price. 

Another stage, and a very important one, 
has been reached in the working of the Irish 
Land Act. The Sub-Commissioners have de 
cided between 500 and 600 cases, making an 
average reduction of twenty-five per cent. in 
the rentals, and spreading consternation among 
the landlords, who have attacked the Commis 
sioners savagely, and have appealed in nearly 
every case. One of them, Lord Carrington, 
has, however, shown that this reduction brings 


the rent to what Sir Richard Griffith, who 
made the famous Griffith’s valuation forty 
years ago, said would be a fair rent; and 


to the objection that this leaves out of ac 
count the rise 1n the value of land since then, 
he answers that the English landlords are ob 
taining no higher rent for farms now than they 
obtained forty years ago, and the reduction 
which is being made in Ireland judicially is no 
greater than has been made in England volun 
tarily. The first appeal to the full Commis 
sion has now been decided, and the majority 
of the three Commissioners bas confirmed the 
decision of the Sub-Commissioners by reduc 

ing the rent of a holding from £36 to £390. 
The most important point decided was one, 
however, which remedies a great defect of the 
Land Act of 1870, which it was feared migh! 
appear in the present one. The courts held 
that under the former act a tenant who claiined 
compensation for his improvements must 
claim under the exact tenure under which he 
made them. If, for instance, having had no 
lease when he made the improvements, he had 
taken one subsequently, or if his farm had 
undergone either diminution or increase, it 
was decided that his claim would not be valid. 
In the case now decided on appeal, the land 

lord set up the change of tenure from a lease 

hold to a tenancy at will, since the improve 

ments were made, as a bar to a reduction of 
rent on account of the improvements, and has 
been beaten. There is still one other appeal 
to the regular law court in Dublin, but the 
decision will probably be sustained, and lead 
to the settlement of a large number of cases 
out of court. 


The large majonty with which Mr. Wind- 
thorst, the leader of the Clericals in the 
German Reichstag, carried his motion for a 
third reading of the bill abrogating the law 
which forbids the exercise of ecclesiastical 
functions by certain classes of persons with 
out Government authorization, is not only 
significant as putting the final adoption 
of the bill beyond doubt, but because the 
suecess of the Clericals is achieved without 
the aid of the Government. The Clericals 
may henceforth feel much less than hereto 
fore in need of Prince Bismarck’s counte- 
nance, and they may therefore see much less 
reason to aid the Chancellor in his policy in 
the way of quid pro quo. If this be so, the 
whole situation changes, and Prince Bismarck 
may see his schemes of forming coalitions 
foiled in a manner which he did not an 
ticipate, as there is certainly no considera- 
tion that could induce the Clericals to serve 
him except the necessity of bargaining with 
him for the accomplishment of certain end 
of their own, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEER’S NEWS. 


DOMESTIC. 


Mr. ScoviLie continued his address to the 
jury in the Guiteau case, on Wednesday® His 
argument up to that day had been tedious and 
wanting in force, but on Wednesday he cre- 
ated a sensation by attacking Mr. Conkling, 
General Grant, and President Arthur. He be- 
gan his remarks by saying that if there were 
not ‘‘ other reasons back of this prosecution,” 
Guiteau would never have been brought into 
court, but would have been sent toan insane 
asylum, and that the men behind this prosecu- 
tion were those persons who seek to hide their 
own infamy by casting the blame upon this 
insane man. Ife then ‘‘raised his voice higher 
and higher and showed increased excitement,” 
and said, ‘‘ those persons ” were ‘‘ such men 
as Conkling, and Grant, and Arthur—those 
who made war on the dead President—who 
fomented the strife and instigated that state of 


things, and manufactured such a_ public 
feeling that it preyed upon this man’s 
weak mind until reason left its throne.” 


On Friday Mr. Scoville continued; he bitterly 
denounced Mr. Corkhill, and claimed that no 
motive had been shown for Guiteau’s act. On 
Friday he attacked the Government experts, 
and accused them of unfair dealing. This 
was the fifth and last day of Mr. Scoville’s ad- 
diess. Ile closed in the morning, and ‘‘seemed 
much exhausted.” On this day permission was 
given to the prisoner to read his speech to the 
jury, the counsel for the prosecution having 
withdrawn their objection, so that the possi- 
bility of a new tria: ou this ground might be 
avoided. Judge Cox wished Guiteau to read 
his speech that afternoon, but he objected, 
saying that his ‘‘mind was not in a proper 
condition.” On Saturday he read his speech, 
which had already been published in the news- 
papers. He read ina ‘stilted and most ab- 
surd manner,” and at one time almost broke 
down ; ‘‘his face began to quiver, but he put 
his hand up to his cheek, and in a moment 
seemed to control himself.” He read the 
whole speech from beginning to end from one 


of the newspapers in which it had been 
published. On Monday Mr. Porter began 
the closing address to the jury. The 


court-room was crowded to excess, and great 
interest was manifested. Mr. Porter was not 
well, and was obliged to suspend his speech 
early in the afternoon. He was very effective, 
however, and was listened to with close atten- 
tion. He denounced the prisoner as a coward, 
a fiend, a hypocrite, a swindler, ete. He de- 
nounced the attempt of Guiteau’s counsel to 
pervert the testimony, and said that their 
efforts were evidently directed with the view 
of inducing one or two of the jurors to disa- 
gree with the others. He was frequently in- 
terrupted by Guiteau and Mr. Scoville, the 
latter trying to prevent Mr. Porter from cor- 
recting Guiteau’s often-repeated statement 
that public opinion was on his side. Mr. 
Porter continued in the same strain on Tues- 
day, but on his attempting a second time to 
bring before the jury evidence to contradict 
the prisoner’s assertion that public sympathy 
was with bim, Mr. Scoville promptly except- 
ed, and Judge Cox cunmestel the exceptions, 
instructing Mr. Porter, with some sternness, 
to keep within the proper limits. Mr. Porter 
then continued his argument to show that the 
prisoner alone was responsible for his act. 

In the Senate on Monday eulogies were de- 
livered on the late Senator Burnside. In the 
Hlouse a number of new bills were introduced, 
and a resolution reported requesting the Presi- 
dent to obtain from the British Government a 
list of Americans imprisoned by its orders, to- 
gether with a statement of the causes of their 
arrest. 

Interest was added to the debate of the 
Sherman Funding Bill in the Senate on 
Thursday by a short speech from Mr. Win- 
dom against the bill. He said he thought the 
finances of the country were in an excellent 
condition, and he regarded it as a safe general 
principle of action in regard to proposed finan- 





The 


cial legislation, when no decided advantage 
could be effected by a change, to let things 
remain as they were and get the positive ad- 
vantages of stability. Senator Hill, of Geor- 
via, followed in a speech denouncing the Win- 
dom refunding ¢cheme. 


The bil) for the retirement with a pension 
of Justice Hunt of the Supreme Court was 
passed by the Senate on Thursday by a vote of 
11 to 13. 


The Senate Committee on Pensions on Satur- 
day unanimously agreed toreporta bill granting 
Mrs. Abraham Lincoln $15,000 in cash, to be 
available immediately, and also providing that 
from the enactment of this bill her pension 
shall be at the rate of $5,000 per annum, in- 
stead of her present pension of $3,000. 


Nation. 


In the House on Wednesday the debate on 
Mr. Robeson’s proposition to enlarge some of 
the standing committees was continued, but on 
Thursday a motion to refer the measure 
back to the Committee on Rules was carried 
by a decided majority. On Friday the House 
devoted its attention to legislative business, and 
disposed of a number of private bills. It then 
adjourned until Monday. 


Secretary Kirkwood has prepared a bill for 
the improvement of the condition of uncivil- 
ized Indians, of which the principal ob- 
jects are, he says, to make the Indians even- 
tually self-supporting, to give them title to 
their lands in severalty, and to educate and 
civilize them. The bill provides for the ap- 
pointment of a commission of three members, 
to be known as the Commission on Indian 
Civilization. This commission is to visit the 
various tribes, and to bring about in various 
ways the objects of the bill as above stated. 


The Commissioner of Pensions has issued 
certain rules to govern the issue of pensions, 
which are as follows: When it is shown that a 
soldier was captured in the line of duty, and 
it appears that he was afterward an inmate 
of a Rebel prison, and has not since been heard 
from, his death shall be presumed to have oc- 
curred in the service and line of duty, and the 
day after he was last seen or heard from may 
be accepted as the dateof his death. If he was 
released from a Rebel prison, and was found to 
be disabled when released, the origin of such 
disability may be assumed to have been in the 
service and in the line of duty. 


It is understood that there will be a heavy 
reduction in the number of employees in the 
Post-oftice Department at Washington in Feb- 
ruary. The entire department is said to be 
overrun with delegations, each pressing its 
own candidate for some office. 


In March, 1881, Congress directed the Sec- 
retary of War to report the condition of the 
fortitications on the seacoast. An examination 
of these fortifications was therefore made by 
Generals Tower, Newton, and Abbot, and the 
result of their inquiries submitted to Secretary 
Lincoln, The report shows that nearly all the 
forts are antiquated, and of little use against 
modern ordnance. 


The Government prosecuting officers who 
have been preparing the information in the 
Star-route cases have nearly completed the 
work, and are now awaiting the termination 
of the Guiteau trial to bring the matter before 
the Grand Jury. The cases which have been 
selected are said to be, as far as possible, rep- 
resentative of the different degrees of fraud 
alleged to have been committed. 


Mr. J. P. Benjamin, of London, formerly 
Secretary of State of the Confederate States, 
has written a letter to a gentleman in New 
York in reply to an inquiry as to the truth of 
the rumor that there are large sums of money 
belonging to the Confederate States deposited 
in the Bank of England and elsewhere in Eu- 
rope. Mr. Benjamin says that he does not be- 
lieve that there is ‘“‘one penny to be found 
anywhere in Europe of the assets of the de- 
funct Confederacy.” He also says that if any- 
thing can ever be recovered by the bondholders, 
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itcan only be by Government action in the 
United States. 

Secretary Frelinghuysen has received word 
from the American Minister at Paris that the 
Under Secretary of State thinks that the bill 
recently introduced in the French Chambers 
will result practically in the free admission of 
American salted meats. He had hopes that it 
would pass both Houses at an early date. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen has received despatches 
from St. Petersburg, reporting the continued 
activity of the Russian authorities in aid of 
the survivors of the Jeannette, The Imperial 
telegraphs have been placed at the disposal of 
Mr. Hoffman, American Chargé d’Affaires at 
St. Petersburg, and every effort is being made 
to find the crew of the lost boat, and to assist 
the rescued men. 

Advices from St. Petersburg state that the 
search made by Engineer Melville for Lieu- 
tenant DeLong and his comrades in an easter- 
ly direction from the mouth of the Lena, has 
been fruitless, although some of Lieutenant 
DeLong’s letters, as well as the ship’s log and 
various instruments, have been found im 
abandoned camps. The places in which 
these were found have been indicated by the 
erection of cairns. 

On Friday afternoon the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Board of Health de- 
clared smallpox to be epidemic in the United 
States. An order was made directing an in- 
spection of several of the most important 
quarantine stations in the country, to see if 
the rules and regulations of the board, av- 
proved by the President in November, 1881, 
are being properly enforced. 

There have been destructive floods in the 
West. At Nashville, Tennessee, a great num- 
ber of persons have been thrown out of em- 
ployment by a cessation of operations in mills 
and factories on account of the floods. Acres 
of crops have been ruined, and many persons 
driven from their homes. 

A meeting was held at Willard’s Hall in 
Washington, on the evening of Wednesday, 
the 18th, to celebrate the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Daniel Webster. Com- 
missioner Loring was empowered to appoint a 
committee of seven to procure a local monu- 
ment to Webster, the necessary funds for the 
purpose having already been obtained. On the 
same evening the Marshfield Club of Boston 
held a meeting to celebrate the event. There 
were a number of prominent men present. 

The population of the city of Chicago is re- 
ported to be 630,000, an increase of 125,000 
since the census of 1880. 

Ex-Governor Alexander Hamilton Bullock, 
of Massachusetts, died on Tuesday, the 17th. 
On Sunday, Major-General Silas Casey died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at the age of seventy-five. 
He was a graduate of West Point, and served 
with distinction in the Mexican war and in the 
Rebellion. He compiled and edited a system 
of ‘Infantry Tactics,” based on the French 
ordinances of 1831 and 1845, which was adopt- 
ed in the United States service. Mr, Clarkson 
N. Potter, a well-known New York lawyer, 
died on Monday. He served in Congress for 
some time, and is particularly well known in 
that connection from his having been one of 
the most prominent members of the investi- 
gating committee appointed to inquire into the 
frauds practised in Louisiana in the Presiden- 
tial election of 1876. Charles Blanc, the well- 
known French art-critic, died on Tuesday, 
the 17th. 

FOREIGN. 


The question of the revision of the Consti- 
tution continues to excite pr at interest in 
France. The Committee of Thirty-three to 
examine the bill of revision has been selected. 
It contains a large number of advocates of a 
general, as opposed to a restricted, revision. 
This majority is also said to be opposed to 
the insertion of the principles of the seruten de 
liste in the Constitution. Thirty-two of the 
thirty-three were reported to be opposed to the 
bill introduced by the Government, and M. 
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Gambetta is said to have been urged by his 
friends to resign immediately. He is stated, 
however, to have said that he awaited the final 
issue with confidence. On Saturday M. 
Gambetta attended a meeting of the Com- 
mittee, at which he declared that the Cham- 
bers could not legally go beyond the scheme 
for revision previously adopted by the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies without placing 
themselves in a revolutionary position, which 
would require the intervention of the Presi- 
dent as the guardian of the Constitution. A 
resolution declaring that there is ground for 
the revision was then passed by a vote of 24 
to 3, five members having abstamed from 
voting. This resolution, however, is now re- 
garded with dissatisfaction by the Cabinet, as 
it does not provide for the adoption of the 
serutin de liste, and is generally obscure. M. 
Gambetta’s remarks at the mecting on Satur- 
day have created no little sensation in France. 
His opponents construe them as a ‘‘ distinct 
threat ’’ On Monday the Committee of Thirty- 
three presented their report, in which they 
reject the proposal to insert the principle of 

rutin de liste in the Constitution, and main- 
tain that the powers of the Congress cannot 
be limited by the previous decision of either 
Chamber. It was decided to appoint Thurs- 
day next forthe consideration of the bill in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The latest advices 
state that the defeat of the Ministry is regarded 
as almost certain, in which case M. Gambetta 
will resign. 


Another matter which has caused great ex- 
citement in Paris has been a panic on the 
Bourse, resulting from a decline of 225 francs 
in Union Générale shares on Thursday. The 
panic resulted in several failures. By Friday, 
however, confidence was partially restored and 
securities of all kinds rose. The despatches 
on Tuesday announced that arrangements 
had been made between the Union Générale 
and various financial establishmepvts which 
will enable the Union to pay all its depositors 
and take over securities purchased from the 
corporatious of brokers, thus putting the bro- 
kers in a position to face their losses. ‘* Thou- 
sands of families” are reported to have been 
ruined by the panic, and one despatch from 
Vienna announces that there have been ‘‘ many 
suicides ” there in consequence of it. 


Prince Bismarck made a speech on the re- 
cent Imperial rescript in the Reichstag on 
Thursday. He said it did not aim to create a 
new Constitution; that the maxim, ‘‘the King 
reigns but does not govern,” did not apply m 
Germany, and that the expression, ‘‘ Constitu- 
tional absolutism of the Ministry,” was absurd. 
Prince Bismarck said be was aware of the 
responsibility he incurred in signing the re- 
script, and that he was answerable for all the 
acts of the sovereign. He added that it was 
to the King, and not to Parliament, that 
Germany owed the position she enjoyed. 
In conclusion, he said that the accusation 
which had been made that he sought to escape 
responsibility by bringing forward the name 
of the King, was a charge of cowardice, and 
he now wanted to know whether there was 
any one of the members who dared bring such 
a charge. The despatches say, rather para- 
doxically, that Bismarck’s speech being a di- 
rect challenge to the Reichstag, and very ag- 
gressive in tone, caused a ‘tremendous up- 
roar,” although otherwise it made a favorable 
impression. 


In the German Reichstag on Saturday the 
clause of the bill for the incorporation of Ham- 
burg in the Zollverein, granting 40,000,000 
marks from the Imperial funds to defray the 
expense, was adopted by a vote of 171 to 102. 
The remainder of the bill passed without 
modification. 


In.the Reichstag on Wednesday the bill 
abrogating the law forbidding the exercise of 
ecclesiastical functions without Government 
authorization was read a third time ; the ma- 
jority was as large as at the second reading 
ast week. 
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Notice has been given in the Reichstag of 
a motion, on the third reading of the Imperial 
budget, urging the Government to come to an 


| understanding with the other powers in regard 





to the introduction of an international bi- 
metallic currency. It is said that many mem- 
bers of the Conservative, Free Conservative, 
and Centre parties have joined the Association 
for the Promotion of Bimetallic Currency in 
Germany. 


In the Prussian Landtag recently the Gov- 
ernment presented a bill providing for the 
buying up of six private railways, at a cost of 
477,000,000 marks, mostly payable in Treasury 
bonds. 


In Berlin the police confiscated the copies of 
the last number of the London Punch in con- 
sequence of a cartoon bearing on the recent 
Imperial rescript. 


A proclamation has been issued at Bertin, 
announcing that the cattle plague has been 
eradicated throughout the empire. 


The insurrection in Herzegovina has been 
assuming formidable proportions. A well- 
organized conspiracy against Austrian rule is 
said to be in existence there. It is stated that 
on Tuesday, the 17th, a skirmish took place 
between the Austrians and the insurgents, 
in which the latter were routed. On Satur- 
day, advices were received announcing that 
ten Austrian soldiers had been killed, and 
their quarters burned. On Sunday, there 
were reports of much hard fighting in va- 
rious parts of Herzegovina, and particular- 
ly near the Montenegrin frontier. The in- 
surgents were pretty generally worsted. The 
Prince of Montenegro informed a deputation 
of Herzegovinians, who asked him to support 
them in their struggle against Austria, that 
they must not count on Montenegrin support, 


Egyptian matters continue to occupy the 
attention of diplomatic circles in Europe. 
Italy and Germany are opposed to the proposed 
Anglo-French interference in Egyptian affairs 
in case of a political crisis in that country. 
italy holds that in case armed intervention 
becomes necessary, it should be effected by 
Turkish troops, and Prince Bismarck has 1n- 
formed the Porte that it will do well to await 
the explanation he has asked of England and 
France relative to their proposed joint action 
in Egypt before taking further action. Mean- 
while it is stated that there is some indication 
that the Egyptian Chamber of Notables will 
waive their claims to the exclusive right of 
voting the budget, but will claim the right to 
vote it conjointly with the Ministers. It is 
stated that unless the Notables give up their 


‘pretensions on this point there is little hope of 


a settlement. 


It is reported upon good authority that not- 
withstanding M. Gambctta’s statement that 
the deaths among the troops in Tunis amounted 
only to 1,000, they are nearer 3,000, but that 
the fact is concealed by the removal of iv- 
valids. 

The Emperor of Morocco, in compliance 
with the representations of France, has decided 
to take energetic measures to prevent Bou 
Amena and other insurgent chiefs, from or- 
ganizing, on Moorish territory, raids upon Al- 
geria. 


At the Cork Assizes on Thursday the outlaw 
leader Connell pleaded guilty to the various 
charges against him. Connell has been the 
leader of a band which rendered the district 
of Millbank one of the most notorious in 
Ireland by their outrages. He was arrested 
last December after a hard struggle, and papers 
were found on him implicating a number of 
others. The first appeal to the Court of Ap- 
peals under the Land Act was decided on 
Wednesday, the 18th. The appellant claimed 
that by change in the nature of the tenant’s 
holding from a lease to a yearly tenancy, 
his improvements could not be considered 
as made by the tenant or his predeces- 
sors im title. The Court decided againsi 


| received notice that they have all been 


| three months. 


the appellant on all the points and af 
firmed the decision of the lower courts. Messrs. 
Parnell, Dillon, O'Kelly, and O'Brien have 
re 
manded to prison for a further period of 
Miss Re ynolds, of the Ladies’ 
Land League, who was sentenced to 
month’s imprisonment for aiding and abetting 
a criminal conspiracy to prevent the payment 


one 


+ of rent, has been released from prison, her 


| veteran member of the Liberal party 





term having expired. There are now said to 
be 70,000 claims for the fixing of fair rents be 
fore the Land Court. Archbishop McCabe 
issued a pastoral letter, which was read in all 
the Catholic chapels on Sunday, enjoining the 
people not to listen to abettors of violence. 


Earl Grey has written a letter to Mr. Dow 
ney, the Conservative candidate for the va 
cancy in the House of Commons for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, in which he says he can 
not understand why all who are interested in 
land do not take the same view as Lord Zet 
land, and refuse to continue to support Mr 
Gladstone, who, on every really important o« 
casion, acts against the opmions of all the 
Whig leaders of the old days. Earl Grey is a 
and a 
large landowner, and his letter shows how 
much the land question has affected the old 
division of parties. 


Dr. Lyon Playfair, inaspeech at Edinburgh, 
said that he did not believe the Conservatives 
would interpose obstacles to really necessary 
rules of Parliamentary proced: Referring 
to the trade question, he said. at it was un 
doubtedly true that only a very small free 


trade party exists in the United States, but 
that it includes the philosophical political 
thinkers. The workingmen of Amernea, le 


said, still sbare the delusion that protection 
and high wages are synonymous, He believed 
that if the United States were to shake off pro- 
tective trammels, it would become the greatest 
manufacturing country in the world, 


Mr. Henry Stafford Northcote, member of 
Parliament, who has recently returned from 
America, addressing his constituency at Exe 
ter, said he did not believe in the decrease of 
American competition in the food market. 
He thought it idle to talk of the exbaustion of 
American land, for the supply of land for 
many years to come in the great Northwest 
would be boundless. 


Great interest is manifested in South Ame- 
rica in regard to the mission of Messrs. 'Tres- 
cott and Blaine. While they were in Peru 
every word that fell from their lips was eagerly 
listened to, in hopes that iit might afford some 
indication of the probable course they would 


pursue. The Peruvians do not, however, 
seem to have been able to guther any in 
formation on the subject whatsoever. The 
first matter which they will consider on 
their arrival at Santiago will be the ar- 
rest and deportation by Chili of the 


constitutional President of Peru, Sefior Cal 
deron. It is stated that the Commissioners 
may be obliged to await the result of the 
Chilian Congressional election, which occurs 
in February, as a majority in Congress is 
necessary to sanction the acts of the Execu- 
tive, and it is feared that the strong military 
element which now exists in Chili may be in a 
majority in the next Congress, in which case 
the annexation of a portion of Peruvian terri 
torv, which is the greatest stumbling block in 
the way of a treaty of peace, may be insisted 
upon, and it may then be very diilicult to 
bring matters toa settlement, as the Peruvians 
are strongly opposed to a cession of territory. 


The Government Commissioners of the Na- 
tional Bank of Mexico have signed a declara- 
tion that all the shares of the bank have been 
subscribed for, and that over $3,000,000 have 
been paid up. The last week in February has” 
been appointed for the opening of the bank; 
18,000 shares are held in Mexico, 12,°CQ 
in New York, and 50,000 in Paris, 


TUESDAY, January 24, 1882, 
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CLAIMS IN CONGRESS. 


Mr. SprinGer on Friday last made a speech 
the in- 
being 


in the House of Representatives on 
justice and absurdity of 
called upon to act judicially with regard to 
private claims against the Government. He 
took as the text of his discourse a private 
claim for $85 for the loss of two steers, which 
ever since the close of the war has been oc- 
the time attention of the 
committees of Congress and the executive 


Congress 


cupying and 


departments, has cost the Government 
thousands of dollars in money and days 
and weeks of valuable time, and _ has 
not. been settled yet. Mr. Springer thinks 
there ought to be a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting Congress from __ special 


legislation; but, ‘‘ pending the passage of such 
an amendment,” he thinks that much relief 
might be afforded by turning over to the de- 
partments claims which specially affect them 
and grow out of their operations; and with 
this end in view he says that the Committee 
on Post-offices and Post-roads will! bring in a 
bill turning over all small claims made by 
postmasters for losses incurred through the 
carelessness or misconduct of clerks to the 
Post-office Department. 

Mr. Springer’s idea of a constitutional 
amendment 1s drawn from similar provisions 
of law adopted within the past thirty or forty 
years by most of the States. Such an amend- 
ment would of course relieve Congress of the 
consideration of all claims to which it related; 
and the chance of getting it adopted by the 
Legislatures of three-quarters of the States is 
not perhaps so small as to make the at- 
tempt useless. The Legislatures of all the 
States which have similar clauses in their lo- 
cal constitutions would probably pass it with- 
out hesitation, and the general feeling through- 
out the country with regard to the abuses 
arising from special legislation is so strong 
that there would be little opposition to it any- 
where. 

sut the amendment, if not supplemented by 
other measures with regard to claims, would 
be almost as arbitrary and oppressive a way of 
getting over the difficulty presented by claims 
in Congress as the present system is wasteful, 
and cumbrous, and unjust. <A very large pro- 
portion of the private bills introduced at 
Washington are for the redress of alleged 
wrongs done by the Government or its officers 
to private individuals. They are not diffe- 
rent in any respect from the claims which 
are made the foundations of law-suits against 
persons or corporations in courts of justice, 
except that they are claims against the Govern- 
ment. Their proper settlement depends upon 
the application of principles of law to the 
facts of the case as ascertained by the exami- 
nation of witnesses or by written testimony, 
which is a purely judicial process. This is 
already recognized by the legislation consti- 
tuting the Court of Claims, which now has 
jurisdiction of all claims against the Govern- 
ment founded on any law of Congress, or 
upon any contract, express or implied, with 
the Government. 

Many classes of claims, however, fall outside 
this limit, and as a scandalous {}lustration of 
the way in which Congress may dea] with 
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such cases we may refer to the notorious in- 
stance of the Geneva Award, which is now 
once more before the Judiciary Committee of 
the House, and which involves not only an 
enormous sum of money, but the administra- 
tion of justice by the Government among its 
citizens and the good name of the coun- 
try itself. The Geneva Award consists of 
some $10,000,000, the balance of a sum of 
$15,000,000 damages paid by the English Gov- 
ernment to our Government after the close of 
the war for injuries done by Confederate 
cruisers during the Rebellion. The fund, 
after being received by our Government, 
was held for some time subject to action by 
Congress. Several sets of claimants upon it 
appeared, known respectively as the shipown- 
ers, the insurance men, the ‘‘ war premium ” 
men, and the ‘‘exculpated cruiser” men. The 
shipowners put in claims for ships and cargo 
destroyed by the Alabama and other cruisers 
for whose acts the Geneva tribunal had found 
the British Government responsible and di- 
rected it to pay the $15,000,000 as damages, 
but these claims only amounted to about 
$5,000,000. Therest of the fund was claimed 
by the other classes on various grounds, into 
the merits of which we do not propose to go 
here. But now what did the Government— 
the trustee which collected the money for 
whatever persons might be justly entitled to 
it—actually do? It began by turning over 
the matter involved to the Court of Claims, 
but inserted in the act passed for the purpose 
aclause preventingit from considering any 
but the first class of claims. The rest of the 
money it kept, and after the claims had 
been for some years regularly referred to the 
Judiciary Committees of the two Houses, and 
dozens of hearings had, and arguments made, 
and bills introduced, and referred, and report- 
ed, and debated, and nothing accomplished, 
the Government took the money and applied 
it to the payment of the national debt. 

The withdrawal of the power of special le- 
gislation from Congress would not redress such 
wrongs as these unless it were supplemented 
by enlarging the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Claims, so as to cover all claims against the 
Government of whatever nature. There is no 
leading modern nation in the world which 
has provided its subjects such insufficient 
redress against wrongs committed by its 
Government as the United States. The first 
thing to be done by Congress is to recognize, 
as it has already done in the case of Govern- 
ment contracts, that all disputes between a 
Government and its citizens which consist of a 
money demand against the Government based 
on the assumption by it of a liability or duty, 
or the invasion by its agents and employees of 
private rights, should be settled not by the 
haphazard action of committees consisting of 
men selected to perform widely different du- 
ties, or the reckless votes of an indifferent, 
lazy, or biased legislative body, but by offi- 
cers selected to administer justice and adjudi- 
cate upon questions of private right in ac- 
cordance with the fixed rules of law. 

What is needed is not merely to relieve 
Congress of a totally unnecessary duty, and 
to shut its doors against claims of a fraudulent 
character, but to furnish claimants who have 
a just foundation of some sort for their de- 
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mands a means of redress. To stop all special 
legislation would do the first, but not the 
second. There is nothing more certain than 
that a man with a just claim would far rather 
present it to a court than to such a body as Con- 
gress; and the first result of the general transfer 
of the jurisdiction of all claims to the judiciary 
would be that the great bulk of meritorious 
claims would never show their faces in Con- 
gress again. 


THE PROLONGATION OF PARNELL’S 
IMPRISONMENT. 


THE announcement that the English Ministry 
mean to keep Parnell and O’Brien, two mem- 
bers of Parliament, in jail for three months 
longer is in some ways a very serious matter. 
Four members of Parliament have been ar- 
rested under the Coercion Act, but not until 
the session had closed, and it was generally 
understood that they would be liberated 
before the House of Commons again met. 
It was felt from the beginning by a con- 
siderable portion of the Liberal party that 
the imprisonment of members of Parliament 
arbitrarily, on charges which were not, and 
were not meant to be, submitted to a jury, was 
in itself a grievous scandal, which nothing but 
the exceeding gravity of the crisis in Ireland 
made bearable to any friend of constitutional 
government. But it has until now been main- 
tained that the scandal would not be pushed 
to the point of preventing any of the prisoners 
from taking their places in the House when 
Parliament met, because this would amount 
to depriving the Opposition of some of its 
leaders and of some votes. This last step, 
however, the Ministry has now decided to 
take in the case of two of the suspects. It 
is made all the harder for good Liberals 
by the fact that if Parnell and O’Brien 
had chosen to stay in England they would 
not have been arrested, except for the pur- 
pose of trying them, and would even then 
have been admitted to bail. It is really 
their going over to Ireland to come into per- 
sonal contact with their constituents, which 
may fairly be called a part, and an important 
part, of a Parliament man’s duty, that has put 
them in the power of the Government. They 
might have said in England all that they have 
said in Ireland without exposing themselves 
to molestation; and although it may be true 
that the condition of Ireland requires that 
there should be one law for that country 
and another for England, it will be diffi- 
cult to reconcile people to the idea that there 
should be one law for one member of Par- 
liament and another law for another. We 
doubt if since the Revolution of 1688 any 
member has been prevented from taking his 
seat through arrest for an offence which was 
not indictable, and for which there was no in- 
tention of producing him before any court. 
The continued detention of members of 
Parliament when Parliament is sitting is made 
all the more serious by the fact that the con- 
dition of Ireland is undoubtedly improving. 
One of the excuses for arresting Parnell was 
the fear that he would dissuade the people 
from resorting to the Land Court, But they 
have resorted to it in such numbers as to make 
the machinery of the gourt seem ridiculously 
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inadequate, and the result has thus far been 
so satisfactory that there is no likelihood 
that anything he could now say would stop 
the rush for ‘‘a judicial rent.” Moreover, the 
arrests under the Coercion Act have not di- 
minished the number of outrages, while the 
court records show that the ordinary criminal 
procedure is by no means so ineffective as 
the Tories and the landlords have tried to 
make out. During the last balf year the 
convictions before juries at the Assizes, even 
for agrarian offences, were, considering the 
difficulty of getting good evidence, fully up 
to the English and Scotch standard. In 
fact, the juries seem to be doing their 
work quite satisfactorily, and the Government 
has just acknowledged that it has not been 
properly executing the law for the protection 
of life and property, by refusing any longer to 
permit the police to be used in assisting the 
sheriff at ejectments. This duty is now as- 
signed to the soldiers, and the police are left 
free for their proper work of detecting and ar- 
resting criminals. 

It is true that there is still a great deal of 
refusal to pay rent in cases of undoubted abil- 
ity to do so, and this refusal is supported with 
the ridiculous excuse that ‘‘ the leaders of the 
people” are in jail. But it must be borne in 
mind that this failure to pay, dishonest as it 
is, is an almost inevitable consequence of the 
formal and solemn, though only implied, con- 
fession made by the Land Act, that in the 
great majority of cases the Irish landlord’s 
bargain with his tenant is unjust. The whole 
Liberal party has béen saying this vehemently 
for the past two years, and has provided legal 
machinery for setting this bargain aside. 
It is folly to ask the tenantry, after all this, 
to go on paying up as cheerfully and prompt- 
ly as before. Probably no body of men in 
the same stage of social training would do 
so in any country in the world. When the 
French peasantry reached the conclusion 
about their landlords to which the Irish have 
now come, they knocked them on the head or 
burnt their houses. In Prussia and Russia the 
Government wisely put the relation of landlord 
and tenant ona sound basis before the peasantry 
had begun to think. The English Govern- 
ment never takes time by the forelock in 
this way. It holds that it is the better plan 
not to reform until those who suffer from the 
abuse lose patience. This is probably a better 
plan, politically considered, than the other, 
but it necessitates yreat forbearance with the 
malcontents. They cannot be expected to 
come into court smiling and considerate when 
the court was not opened until their fury had 
begun to alarm the authorities. 

The Tories are, as might be expected, mak- 
ing vigorous use of the charge of inconsistency 
against the Liberals, for which the resort on 
so great a scale to arbitrary imprisonment 
affords so much material. They say, and say 
truly, that if anything of this sort had been 
done by the Beaconsfield Ministry while in 
power, the air would have been filled with 
Liberal denunciations. This is quite true ; 
but then it is also true that, in judging a resort 
to coercive measures, we are very properly 
influenced by the question, Who makes it ? 
If the Tories coerce, either in Ireland or any- 
where else, they coerce as men who believe, 
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and have always believed, in coercion as a 
permanent means of government, and who 
never have supplemented or accompanied it 
with any other policy. The Liberals, on the 
other hand, are notoriously averse to it, and 
do undoubtedly resort to it not as a policy, but 
as a rare remedy. The difference between 
the two parties in this matter is, in fact, very 
like the difference between Napoleon and the 
Republic in France. He could not resort 
without serious discredit to measures of re- 
pression which the Republic can use without 
any discredit at all, because in his case even 
the preservation of order was open to the sus- 
picion of selfishness. 1t makes all the diffe- 
rence in the world whether a man is arbitrarily 
locked up in Ireland in order to enable the 
landlords to have their own old way, or is 
locked up to ensure the success of a measure 
which gives the tenant his independence. 


MEN’S CLOTHES. 


THE effect which the «esthetic movement has 
already produced, for good or evil, in wo- 
men’s dress has set many earnest reformers 
thinking as to the possibility of an improvement 
in male attire ; and the appearance of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde on the platform in a peculiar and original 
costume of his own devising seems to be general- 
ly regarded as an indication that a serious at- 
tempt will be made to modify the uniform even- 
ing dress which the lawsof society now prescribe 
formen. The Evening Post published last week 
a letter from an artist—in the present state of 
things the impetus for such a movement would 
have to be given by art—who strongly urged the 
immediate introduction of ‘‘color” into men's 
evening dress. With the caution which marks 
the difference between the practical reformer and 
the fanatic, he suggested that the first step should 
be made with the least important part of the 
masculine uniform, and proposed that, while 
black coats and trousers should be retained, the 
Philistines should not be allowed any longer to 
prevent the children of light from doing what 
they pleased with their vests, cravats, and 
gloves, and indicated that a pleasing and beauti- 
ful thing for them to do would be to make use 
of gay-colored silks for vests, with gloves and 
cravats *‘ tomatch.” This, he thinks, would give 
us some individuality, and break up the present 
dull, stupid uniformity, which makes men of 
fashion indistinguishable by dress, as they 
already, alas! occasionally are in other respects, 
from waiters. He mentions in corroboration of 
his theory of reform that a young, handsome 
fellow of his acquaintance had “a rose-colored 
silk vest and tie made, and put them on with a 
black coat and trousers, and the effect was rich, 
tasteful, and festal-looking in the extreme.” 
This proposal, on its face, has nothing wild or 
impracticable about it, and falls far short of 
Oscar Wilde’s extravagant attempt to get soci- 
ety to go back to knee-breeches and buckles. In 
judging of schemes of reform in the interest of 
the beautiful in fashion we must not, of course, 
let our zeal blind us to the fact that there are 
many points of difference between them and pre- 
vious movements for the improvement of the 
condition of the race. The latter have gene- 
rally been inspired by a love of human liberty; 
the former seem to be the product of an intel- 





lectual conviction that the moral nature will be | 
elevated by an effort to gratify the taste. Re- | 


form of the old kind was humanitarian in char- 
acter, and sprang froma desire for equality of 
rights and position. Reform of the new kind 
seems based on a belief that existing taste 
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is hopelessly debased and vulgar, and can only 
be elevated by showing man how low, and 
mean, and degraded he really is. Philanthro- 
pists, again, urged reform as a means of pro- 
gress, while the fundamental article of the 
esthetic creed is retrogression. It may be an ex- 
aggeration to make wsthetes insist that 


“ Art stopped short in the cultivated court 
Of the Empress Josephine.” 


But for those who cherish an earnest wish for 
reform in decoration or dress, the first step is 
not to look forward with hope, but back with 
regret, to put aside the new and reintroduce 
the old, whether in china or costume. Fifty 
years ago, when philanthropy was still young, 
the author of ‘Sartor Resartus’ could find no 
better vehicle for an exposure of the shams of 
life than a satire upon dress, and though he grew 
very weary of philanthropy before his death, 
he never, to his dying day, showed the slight 
est indication of recognizing that the modifi 
cation of dress could ever become 4 


serious 
matter of human interest. But it will not 
do to be deterred from bringing a little 
color into our lives because of what Carlyle 


might have thought of Oscar Wilde, and we only 
mention the subject because it brings out in a 
striking way the difference between the re 
formatory spirit of his day and our own. It is 
in their zeal, their of self-sacrifice, 
their willingness to themselves to 
ridicule, that the tie between the wsthete of to 
day and the political reformer of the earlier 
period must be found. One was glad to be a 
martyr; the other is happy in being a butt. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with the 
spirit which is at the bottom of the desire to im 
prove the appearance of men’s evening cos- 
tume. No one pretends that any part of it is 
pleasing to the eye of man, or, what is much 
more to the purpose, of woman, When girls 
say, as they sometimes do, in moments of confi 
dential expansion, of a male acquaintance, ‘* He 
looks lovely in his dress-coat,” this is, we believe, 
always taken among experienced women to be a 
proof rather of infatuation, or, at any rate, ar 
dent admiration, than as evidence that his beauty 
or attractiveness is increased by a garment 
which has none of the recognized elements of 
beauty to recommend it. But in measuring the 
possibility of any esthetic reform of this sort it 
is important to consider first the causes which 
have made it what it is in modern times. 
That these causes must be very powerful and 
deep-rooted we can see at a glance, for every- 
body knows that the evening uniform, now the 
badge of civilization all the world over, is only a 
couple of generations old. If we go back to the 
last century and inquire what sort of dress gen- 
tlemen wore in society, we find that they made 
use of colors and variety of stuffs exactly as 
women now do, and with precisely the same end 
in view—to render their appearance attractive. 
Society has a corporate existence in Anglo- 
Saxon countries, mainly, if not altogether, for 
the purpose of marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, and all students of the mysterious laws 
by which the race has arrived at its present 
advanced stage of evolution and progress 
know that in matrimony selection plays an im- 
portant part. Among birds, beasts, and fishes 
the selection is purely natural. Some lion's 
cub, for instance, has a somewhat gaudier 
leonine beauty than the others in the same 
jungle, and this «esthetic advantage is repro- 
duced in his descendants and becomes a perma- 
nent mark of the breed, or strain, giving its 
representatives always the standing of the most 
favored suitors in the jungle, and thus a per- 
manent superiority in the struggle for exist- 
ence. In the process of time the great law 
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of selection makes the male imal in the jun 
gle om and more magnificent and eff 
tive in appearance (though it must be con 
sel that the law produces mainly primary 
rs), While the female, curiously enough, 
not get the benefit of the law at all. In 
in society, however, we find that civiliza- 
m at its highest pitch produces exactly the 
posite eff The law of matrimonial selec- 
tion which we see in such effective opera- 
tion around us leads to greater and greater 


elfort ut 


while 


and display in women’s 
be« 
the active matrimonial 


attractiveness 


men’s has ome tame and uni- 


Man being still 


the proposal of marriage still being 


fori 
party, and 
by him, it seems extraordinary that the 
law of selection lead 
as good a position in the matrimo- 


rade 


itself should not him to 


vive himself 
nial market as possible by the same adventitious 
and artificial aids resorted to by women, 

So, indeed, he did down to a very recent period. 
Che dress of a fine gentleman two centuries ago 
in England and France was full of color, and de 
signed to show off the figure, and to render it as 
attractive as possible in the eyes of the beholder. 
The dress of the court of Charles IL. or Louis 
XIV. may not have been in itself calculated to 
inspire the mind with as pure a joy as the Flor- 
entine or English of an earlier period; but it 
was as gaudy and pretty as the tailors of the 
day could in 
it for variety and invention, through which 
the law of selection could freely play. The 
old state of affairs lasted with certain modi- 
fications down to the present century, and it 
was really not until the steam and railroad 
period that the dress-coat began its triumphal 
progress all over the world; so that the estab- 
lishment of the present evening costume must 
be regarded as in some way connected with the 
establishment of the modern industrial com- 
munity. And this we imagine to be the fact. 
What modern society is based upon is the notion 


make it; and there was room 


of equality. Tuere would be a certain absurdity 
in making all men equal before the law, and 
then permitting the assertion of superiority 
through dress. Women have never been ad- 
mitted to the suffrage, and still belong to the 
antique world in this respect. Display of any 
kind is foreign to our modern notion of the 
pertecily well-bred man; but display in the 
case of like. Again, 
the effect of democracy has been to produce 
in society a great tenderness for all sensitive- 
ness of feeling, which was unknown while color 
and in prevailed. The 
beaux of a century ago dressed themselves up to 
the eyes, while country gentlemen wore russet, 
and other gentlemen, starving in Grub Street, 
whose names have famous, 
had to go into company in a shabby condition. 
No one who reads Boswell’s account of Dr. John- 
son’s relations with the society of hisday can fail 
to see that his deficient manners were partly due 
to his bad clothes. He resorted to the only 
means he had to redress the inequality in appear- 
ance which his purse did not allow him to doaway 


women we expect and 


variety meu’s dress 


since become 


with. Carlyle, to whom we have already referred, 
belongs to the interregnum between the period of 
the dress-coat and that which preceded it, and 
‘Sartor Resartus’ may be regarded as the protest 
of the new spirit against the old regime; he 
never forgot through his life the bitter feeling 
inspired in his mind by the fine clothes in which 
the world still dressed itself when he was a boy. 

Another cause which has doubtless had to do 
with the universal introduction of the present 
uniform is the saving of time effected. The gen- 
tlemen of the last century belonged to an idle 
class, and dressed partly to kill time, What is 
needed by men in a modern community, in 
which time has a commercial value, is a costume 
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which can be rapidly changed, and for rapidity 


the world has never known one, off the stage, 
which takes time for a complete meta- 
inorphosis than the present fashion. For these 


less 


reasons the wsthetic struggle over a reform 
in men’s evening dress seems likely to be, 
for the present at least, a losing battle. Any- 


thing which involves great trouble, or gives 
room for inequality or display, or suggests 
the reintroduction of the detested spirit of 
caste, is unlikely to make its way in modern 
ociety. The march of the present social uni- 
form is really the march of moder» industrial 
civilization, which in its releutless strides appa- 
rently paralyzes or changes the action even of 
laws of nature which held their own in society 
till within the memory of men now living. 
Black may be the color of the Philistine, and 
knee-breeches the true breeches of the children 
of light; but the present svcial organization of 
the world seems to forbid the indulgence of the 
hope that we are on the eve of a great revival in 
color and form in the dress of men. 


THE GRANDSON OF MADAME DE 
SEVIGNE. 
Paris, January 5, 1882. 
THERE is no well-educated Frenchman who 


does not feel asort of friendship and of gratitude 
for Madame de Séevigné. Her mind has become 
a part of our mind; we have lived with her, and 
travelled with her to Aix, to Brittany; we have 
received her letters; we love her, and feel as it 
we belonged to her family. Her fainily, alas! is 
no more. M. Frédéric Masson, who has been for 
some time the Librarian of our Foreign Office, 
has written an interesting book on the short life 
of her grandson, the Marquis of Grignan. 

The Grignans were a great family, and fully 
deserved all the epithets which Madame de Se- 
vigné liked to bestow upon them. They belonged 
to Provence. The husband of Mademoiselle de 
Sevigne was Francis Ademar, Count of Grignan. 
She was his third wife. Her son was born on 
the 17th of November, 1671, at Lambesc, and 
received his name from the newly-assembled 
States of Provence. Madame de Sevigné went 
to Provence in 1672, and remained there a 
year with her grandson. The child was sickly; 
the great concern of his mother was that he 
should grow up handsome. She, “plus jolie 
fille de France,” thought much of beauty. 
The young Marquis had a preceptor at a 
very early age; he was to be a prodigy. 
He was sent to the fashionable college, that of 
Clermont, in Paris—‘‘ Collegium Ludovici Mag- 
ni.” The great event of a nobleman’s youth at 
that time was the presentation to the King. The 
Marquis made his début at fourteen; he was ad- 
mitted to the King’s mass; he held what was 
called ‘‘ tappartement”; he danced in a fancy 
ball in Indian dress, and was much admired. 
Madame de Lafayette writes to Madame de Se- 
vigné: ‘*‘ This is a great winter for him; he must 
play a great partat fourteen. . . . He pre- 
sented himself to the King, and was much ob- 
served. His face seemed agreeable, and his 
physiognomy has nothing common,” 

Our poor Marquis had, in fact, no childhood; 
everything was turned to that single point, the 
King’s favor. The great ottices of the state 
were in the gift of the King, and every mother 
wished for a son the survivance of the office of 
his father. The survivance was the promise of 
The 
court and the army formed the two horizons of 
a nobleman’s life. 
going on in Flanders or in Germany, and at the 
age of seventeen young Grignan began to feel 
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There was always some war | 


' that he must win hisspurs. “1 havea grandson,” | 


writes Madame de Sevigné to Bussy-Rabutin, 
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‘“‘who dares to be seventeen. People say that it 
is the fine age for going to war, and this 
is why I wish he were older, in order to 
bear the fatigues, or younger, as not to 
be exposed to them ; but it is an evil without a 
remedy.” Everybody was on the way to Philipps- 
bourg—the King’s son, Monsieur, the Due du 
Mame, a number of Princes, all the glories of 
Versailles. The Marquis left Versailles with the 
Dauphin, and made his debut in the infantry 
regiment called Champagne. There was no more 
famous or more disciplined regiment in the 
French army, no better school of arms. The 
siege of Philippsbourg was a serious affair: the 
poor boy had to go to the trenches. ‘‘ What an 
epoch,” writes Madame de Sévigné: “‘to have 
shared in the first occasion on which Monseigneur 
begins to play the part of conqueror ; to have 
ducked befure the same shells, and to have been 
the first companion in arms of our future King.” 
Such ideas almost consoled her for her uneasi- 
ness. 

After Philippsbourg, Mannheim was besieged; 
and the young Marquis was happy enough to re- 
ceive a wound, or rather a slight contusion. 
How proud the whole family is! Whata joy! 
Madame de Sévigné is complimented on it by 
the whole court. The Marquis was in the 
trenches before Mannheim, talking with the 
Count de Guiche. A bomb fell, and a part of it 
struck him just on the sword; the sword preserv- 
ed him, and he only received a shock. Still, 
the young Marquis’s name 1s in every mouth, 
and his father has at once the benefit of the 
King’s attention; he is made chevalier de Vordre, 
a title which gives the bearer parity with the 
greatest lords of the court. 

Who will tell us better than Madame de 
Sévigné herself how the young hero was re- 
ceived on his return? ‘I found him,” she writes 
to her daughter, “‘ very cheerful, very pretty; 
he kissed me five or six times with the best grace. 
He wished to kiss my hands; I wanted to kiss his 
cheeks, which led to a contest. I took possession 
of his head, and kissed it at my pleasure. I 
wished to see his contusion, but as it. is on the 
left leg, I did not find it proper to oblige him to 
show it.” She makes him tell the history of his 
three sieges and the exploits of Monseigneur. 
She sends him about, and chooses all the places 
where he must visit and show himself. After 
his visits he must return to his company at 
Chalons, for he has now become captain of 
chevau-légers by means of his mother, who has 
herself chosen the horses and the men. We 
have but three letters of the Marquis’s, one hav- 
ing been written on this occasion: 


sO 


‘* HereI am arrived, madame, and I have been 
to see Monsieur de Lamoignon, Madame de Cou- 
langes, and Madame de Bagnols. _Is not this the 
action of a man who has just seen three sieges? I 
talked with Monsieur de Lamoignon at his fire- 
side ; I took coffee with Madame de Bagnols. 
You cannot believe what pleasure I have in the 
possession of such a fine company, which I owe 
to you. I will go and see it at Cndlons. There 
is a good company, a good lieutenant, a good 
maréchal des logis. As for the captain, he is 

young, but I answer for him. Adieu, madame. 
kiss botb your hands most respectfully.” 

The Marquis is now seventeen; he goes to Ver- 
sailles, he sees the King, the Princes, M. de Mon- 
tausier. He sees ‘‘ Andromaque” played in its 
novelty; he sees all the best fashion; he dances 
at the best balls. Atter the Carnival, he leaves 
the Hotel Carnavalet, where he has spent such a 
pleasant winter with his grandmother and the 
Chevalier de Grignan, and goes to Philippeville, 
where the Grignan regiment isin garrison. None 
of the letters which Madame de Sevigné wrote to 
the young officer have been found. He was good, 
he was amiable, he was very lazy, and bimself 
wrote very little. He probably threw in the fire 
those letters of his grandmother which we should 
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now be so happy to read, even after two centu- 
ries. 

The campaign of 1689 began; the regiment of 
Grignan, in which young Grignan served, was 
in the army of the Duke of Duras and under the 
direct orders of the Marquis de Boufflers, The 
Chevalier de Grignan was colonel, but he did 
not serve; the King decided that all the honora- 
ry colonels must be replaced by active colonels, 
and great efforts were made to have the colonel- 
cy given to the Marquis. The Grignans were 
very great personages in Provence. The Cheva- 
lier was poor; he had conquered his coloneley 
at the point of the sword; he was now gouty 
and could not fight any more. He was 
to be indemnified witk 2,000 louis; he  sac- 
rificed himself once more for the Grignans. 
He knew that a regiment was a costly affair, 
and that the Grignans, though they lived in 
great style in Provence, were always embar- 
rassed. He made everything easy ; he even gave 
his signature to help them raise money. Was not 
every sacrifice called for in order that the Mar- 
quis might be colonel at eighteen, and the colo- 
nel of a regiment which bore his own name— 
Grignan Cavalerie—a fine regiment of forty 
masters (companies) ? The Chevalier was happy 
enough when he heard the beloved Marquise, 
speaking of her grandson, say: ‘The colonel ; 
our colonel ; your colonel.” 

He was sent to Kaiserslautern for his head- 
quarters. He was not fond of reading, which 
threw his grandmother into constant despair, 
and spent his time sleeping in this dull garrison. 
Alas! he also liked to play—the poor young Mar- 
quis. Did not everybody play at Versailles? 
Did not they play at his grandmother’s and at 
his father’s house? Is there an easier way of 
killing time, a more convenient mode of destroy- 
ing a few hours in a semi-sociable way, not fa- 
tiguing for the mind, requiring no great mental 
effort, no will, no decision? Play becomes as 
necessary as eating and drinking to some lazy 
people, who like to feel themselves the toys 
of chance and to swim like buoys on the 
undulations of fortune. The poor grand- 
mother gets alarmed. “I tell him that 
it is his ruin, and that it will teach him a 
thousand bad things which he had better be igno- 
rant of. If he plays little, he will lose little, but 
it is a little rain which wets. If he plays badly, 
he will be cheated ; he will have to pay, and if he 
has no money, either he will not keep his word, 
or he will encroach upon the necessaries of life.” 
Madame de Sévigné advises reading instead of 
gaming: ‘‘ Oh, the pretty, the happy disposition ! 
it places us above tedium and idleness—two bad 
beasts !” 

The Grignans found themselves in such a sea 
of financial troubles that the Marquis, at the age 
of twenty-three, was induced to make a mésal- 
liance. He married the daughter of a contractor 
who had become fermier-général—a Mile. de 
Saint-Amans, a poor girl of eighteen, well-edu- 
cated, pretty, amiable. Her father paid all the 
debts of the Grignans; the thing was concluded 
between him and the Count de Grignan. The 
colonel was with his regiment, and he came back 
for the ceremony. Saint-Simon tells us that the 
mother, Madame de Grignan, alluding to the 
marriage, said: ‘‘ It is necessary to put manure on 
the best land.” Todo the young Marquis justice, 
he adopted the family of his wife. He was civil to 
his father-in-law, whom he found very conve- 
nient and useful. He had no more trouble to 
take; he kept no more accounts; he stayed with 





him in Paris as much as he could. He seems to | 


have behaved much better than the young Duke | 


in the ‘‘Gendre de M. Poirier.” He was gentle, 
kindly, brave, and thoughtless. What relieved 
such a life as his and gave to it a little halo was 
aconstant willingness to die for his King and his 
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country. Grignan did not miss a campaign up to 
1698. He always behaved well in the army ; he was 
made a brigadier in 1702; he was taken ill, and 
died of smallpox at Thionville, a short time after 
the battle of Hochstaedt, in which he had be- 
haved with the greatest bravery. 
hardly felt. France was defeated; our armies 
had been obliged to evacuate Germany. This 
young Grignan, once the favorite of fortune, 
surrounded in his early years by all that was 
fair, died in a soldier’s hospital, leaving nothing 
behind him. The race of Grignan died with 
him, with all its ambition and its brilliant folly. 


His loss was 
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THE POWERS OF A QUORUM. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I desire to ask of your readers the solu- 
tion of a question of great public importance, 
which is not settled by any authority to which I 
have access. It is this: 

Can the majority of a quorum of a body pass 
a vote if the minority refrain from voting; and, 
if so, can less than a majority so act under the 
same circumstances ¢ 

For example, the Common Council of the city 
of Boston consists of 72 members, and by law a 
majority of them constitutes a quorum to do 
business. Therefore 36 members in their places, 
with the president, who is also a member, form 
a quorum, <A motion is made, but one or more 
members decline to vote (we will imagine that 
one is obstinate). The vote, taken by yeas and 
nays, shows but 36 votes, including the presi- 
dent—all yeas. The member not voting rises 
and calls attention to the fact that only 36 votes 
have been cast ; and the question is, whether the 
chair can declare the vote carried. 

There is a further refinement sometimes sug- 
gested—viz., that 19 vote yea and 17 nay, the 
19 being a majority of the 37 votes which would 
make a quorum ; there still being one member 
present and not voting. 

It is conceded that when only 36 are present 
nothing can be done ; but some contend that the 
presence of aquorum, though less than a quorum 
vote, will legalize all the votes passed by a ma- 
jority of those voting. The broadest form of 
this assertion is, that if 1 member vote and 36 
sit silent, the vote is passed ; the next claim is 
that at least a majority of a quorum, 1%, must 
vote; the other ground is, of course, that 57 must 
vote or all proceedings are illegal. 

I understand, perhaps wrongly, that in Con- 
gress a quorum must vote. Thus, in the ‘ Digest 
of the Rules and Practice of the House of 
Representatives,’ it is stated, under the head of 
‘*Quorum”: ‘When, from counting the House 
on a division, it appears that there is not a quo- 
rum, the matter continues exactly in the state in 
which it was before the division.” The authority 
quoted is Jefferson’s Manual, § 36, last clause but 
one. 

Again, the same Manual says, §4: ‘‘And 
whenever, during business, it is observed that a 
quorum is not present, any member may call for 
the House to be counted, and being found defi- 
cient, business is suspended.” 

So again, under ‘“‘ Yeas and Nays,” the ‘ Di- 
gest’ states : ‘‘ One-fifth of those present’ has 
always been construed to mean one-fifth of those 
who vote on the question of ordering the yeas 
and nays, regardless of the fact as to whether or 
not a quorum is present.” 

It is to be noted that in the case presumed no- 
tice is taken of the fact that no quorum has 
voted. 

Cushing, §§ 369 and 1396, leaves the matter in 
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doubt, as his remarks are all based on the Eng- 
lish practice. In the House of Commons, it ap 
pears that no one can be present and not vote on 
a division, as there the members actually go out 
into two lobbies, and are counted on their re 
turn. I do not see any suggestion that any 
member can refuse to go into one lobby or the 
other. But by our system of viva-voce voting, 
members can sit mute, and thus the question 
first stated has arisen. In another form it is: 
Does a member vote by his presence as well as 
by his voice ; and, if so, does his silence give 
consent # 

A legal friend has kindly given me the follow 
ing references to authorities : 1 Dillon's Munici 
pal Corporations, §$ 216, 217; 1 Kyd on Corpora- 
tions, 418-445; 5 Dane’s Abridgment, 150; 2 
Kent’s Commentaries, 293 ; Sargent v. Webster, 
13 Metcalf, 504; 7 Cowen, 402 and 526 ; 10 Wen- 
dell, 658 ; 16 Iowa, 658. Also, he cites the opin- 
ion of Speaker Sanford, Mass. House of. Rep., 
June 1, 1874, and the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Maine, 70 Maine, 562, 563. 

I have carefully examined these, and it seems 
to me that the English cases merely settle the 
point that the majority of a quorum has the full 
powers of the quorum, on the presumption that 
all the quorum vote. Dane (Abridgment) says ; 
**On these principles, if the charter, for in- 
stance, requires twelve common - councilmen, 
etc., to elect or do an act, seven of them at least 
must be present, though four of the seven may 
give the vote; and if three of the twelve die, still 
seven, &@ major part of the whole twelve, must 
meet.” Here Dane does not anticipate the case 
of four voting and three refusing to vote. 

In 1874 Speaker Sanford met the case fairly, 
and decided that, a quorum being present, a part 
being silent, the votes of the remainder carried 
the measure. The Supreme Court of Maine, 
during the exciting hours of the Garcelon fight, 
had to make out.a case, for political reasons, to 
prove that three aldermen or selectmen had the 
full powers of seven. They argued thus: Four 
is a quorum of seven; three out of four domi- 
nate the fourth man, whether voting or not; 
hence, when a return is signed by three men, the 
Court infers the fourth man was present, be- 
cause *‘on the return the law presumes a quorum 
was present.” I presume no man, not a lawyer, 
can read this decision without feeling devoutly 
thankful that the law always presumes that 
enough votes are present to be beaten and yet to 
make a quorum. The Court would probably 
infer from a bung-hole that a barrel was pre- 
sent, that it was full of whiskey, and that the 
owner had broken the Maine law. The Court 
indeed cites Dane, as above, and says that in 
the Maine House of Representatives 76 members 
make a quorum. “If there is actually that 
number present, and a majority of them (that 
is, 389 members) vote in the affirmative, a valid 
law can thereby be enacted or other business 
transacted. . . This is familiarlaw, .. . 
and shows how and why a return signed by less 
than a majority of the whole number may be, 
and so far as the Governor and Council is con- 
cerned, is, conclusively pronounced to be valid.” 

This is ‘‘ familiar law” no doubt, but of that 
kind of familiarity which breeds contempt. A 
few citations from the journals of the Legislature 
showing instances of laws passed by 39 votes, 
with none in the negative, would certainly have 
geen more satisfactory. 

I venture to ask those of your readers who are 
versed in parliamentary law to give some light 
on the matter. As a matter of argument, it 
may be said that in this country silence is neither 
consent nor dissent, It is conceded that a mem- 
ber cannot be forced to vote, neither can he be 
prevented from leaving his seat unless the body 
possess the power to make laws, That is to say, 
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Congress and legislatures claim the power to 
compel the presence of members, though this 
power is often disputed. Lesser assemblies, as 
councils in cities, cannot do even this. 

When a yea-and-nay vote is taken, each mem- 
ber is asked to vote ; if he refuse, how can he 
be deemed to have acted? He can leave the 
room, or he may withdraw to a place within 
sight and hearing, and so evade voting. Why 
ean he not remain in his seat and still decline to 
vote ¢ 

We need, indeed, in this country some code of 
parliamentary law suited to our customs. Cush- 
ing’s great book is useful in some respects, but 
its rules and precedents are English. We see to- 
day that Parliament is ages behind us in these 
matters. A little knot of malcontents can stop 
all proceedings, because Parliament is afraid of 
our measures for closing debate. In England 
they cling to the absurd form of dividing the 
House by actually sending members out of the 
room. Rising votes, and especially yea-and-nay 
votes, are American, and the use of them calls 
for new rules and decisions. 

I should not trouble you with a purely theo- 
retical case, but our city councils often have to 
pass votes aggregating millions of dollars. It is 
strange, but true, that thus far the question of 
what the legal definition of *‘ voting ” in such an 
assembly is has not been settled. 

Yours very respectfully, 
WILLIAM H. WHITMORE. 
Boston, January, 1882. 





TARIFF REFORM. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION : 


Sin: I dislike to trespass too often on your 
kindness, but, in reply to the anonymous criticism 
in your last issue of my communication pub- 
lished January 12, would beg leave to say that 
after nearly twenty years of ‘‘ protective” tax- 
ation, so called, neither I nor any one supposes 
that we can get back to sound principles without 
hurting anybody. Radical errors can rarely be 
committed with impunity in private, and never 
in public affairs. There exists no way of es- 
caping the economic errors of “ protective ” tax- 
ation without some loss to the innocent holders 
of tariff-inflated merchandise. Such loss may 
be reduced to a minimum by making the remedial 
measures of prospective operation, as [ suggested, 
but cannot be entirely escaped. It will have 
been partially compensated by the equally unce- 
served profit realized when the inflation of such 
values occurred, That the persons affected may 
not be entirely identical is no fault of the pub- 
licist, whose business is to indicate sound prin- 
ciples for the social mass, and not to peddle out 
justice among individuals. It is better that a 
small number of capitalists should surrender 
their monopolies, and divide a moderate loss 
among them, than that the country’s industry 
should be indefinitely crippled by taxing 50,000,- 
000 of population tocreate and maintain a few 
zesthetic millionaires. 

But however that may be, we have no option. 
Irresistible natural laws are slowly asserting 
themselves, and will prevail whether we like it 
or not. We may by prompt measures guide and 
influence, but cannoi stop them. Our manufac- 
turing capacity, moving forward with giant 
strides, will soon overtake and exceed the do- 
mestic market; while the tariff, by augmenting 
cost of production without benefiting the laborer, 
excludes our labor in the form of manufactured 
articles from all others. When that point is 
reached, our foreign exclusion remaining as at 
present, our factories must close and their owners 
and operatives suffer, or we must regain access 
to foreign markets by the only possible method— 
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viz., by the removal of unnecessary commercial 
restrictions. 

Whether it is better to do that by the Execu- 
tive, through an extra-Congressional commission, 
or by the constitutionally-designated persons 
elected for the purpose, is a subject for a fair 
difference of opinion. I formerly, by your favor, 
gave mine in your columns, with my reasons, 
and on that point have nothing more to add. 

Respectfully, I, J. WISTAR. 

PHILADELPHIA, Jannary 23, 1882. 


MEXICAN PRECAUTIONS AGAINST AME- 
RICAN INTERFERENCE. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE NaTION : 


Srr : It may be useful for those who are in- 
clined to support Mr. Whitthorne’s resolution 
proposing that the United States should offer to 
assist in the government of Mexico, under the 
pretext of protecting American interests there, 
to know that Mexico, in making grants to rail- 
road companies representing foreign capital, has 
carefully guarded herself against opening the 
door to any such interference. The following is 
a translation of an article in the contract made 
by the Mexican Government with General Grant, 
representing the Southern Mexican Railroad 
Company, and a similar provision is included in 
(I believe) all similar contracts recently made 
by that Government, including those described 
in Mr. Whitthorne’s resolution, for the con- 
struction of railroads running from our bound- 
ary line to the Pacific: 

“Art. 4. The Cmaey shall always be a 
Mexican company, notwithstanding all or any 
of its members shall be foreigners, and it shall 
be subject exclusively to the jurisdiction of the 
Courts of the Republic in all matters and causes 
of action occurring at any place within its ter- 
fitory. The same and foreign persons and 
their successors having any concern in its busi- 
ness, whether as stockholders, or employees, or 
in any other character whatever, shall con- 
sidered as Mexicans in everything that relates 
to it. They shall never be permitted to allege, 
with respect to any matter relating to said rail- 
road, any rights as foreign citizens under an 
pretext whatever. They shall have only suc 
rights and remedies as the laws of this Republic 
give to Mexican citizens, and it shall therefore 
not be competent for them to call for the inter- 
vention of any foreign diplomatic agent.” 

This stipulation, thus solemnly agreed to by 
those accepting grants and entermg into con- 
tracts with Mexico for the investment of Ameri- 
can capital in that country, is but one expression 
of the extreme jealousy of that Government and 
of the Mexican people of American interference 
and American influence. The same feeling is 
constantly expressed in a variety of forms, and 
nothing is better calculated to make it burst 
into a flame than such a measure as Mr. Whit- 
thorne’s resolution proposes. C. 

ToLEDo, O., January 16, 1882. 





THE PRIMARY IN CALIFORNIA, 
To THE Ep1ToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Referring to your article of December 
22 on ‘‘ The Regeneration of the Primary,” it may 
be interesting news to some of your readers that 
in California the election law has taken cogni- 
zance of primary elections ever since 1866. Un- 
der the present codes, which were adopted in 
1872, it is competent for the recognized authority 
of any voluntary political association calling a 
primary election to state by resolution that such 
primary will be held under the provisions of the 
law for general elections ; at the same time the 
resolution, which is required to be published, 
must state what qualifications, in addition to 
those demanded for an elector at the general 
election, must be possessed by voters at the pro- 
posed primary, and persons must be designated 
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to constitute boards of election. These boards 
are then required to proceed in the same man- 
ner as to receiving ballots, hearing and de- 
termining challenges, and canvassing as the 
boards at the general elections ; all the penalties 
of the penal code which are applicable to a vio- 
lation of duty in the one case being equally ap- 
plicable in the other. 

Thus it will be seen that if the extension of 
legal safeguards to the primary election were 
all that is needed to perfect that institution, the 
desired result would long ago have been attained 
in this State. It may also be stated that, con- 
trary to what seems to be the custom in New 
York and the East generally, primaries are here 
invariably held in the daytime, so that “* busi- 
ness men” are at liberty to “‘ consult their own 
convenience as to the hour ” of voting. 

Now, when we come to inquire whether these 
innovations, which some seem to suppose are all 
that is required for ‘‘the regeneration of the 
primary,” have materially altered its character 
or made it more satisfactory in California than 
it is in other places, we are obliged to recognize 
the fact that they havenot. The primary works 
here about as it does everywhere else—viz., with 
reasonably fair results in the country, and in 
the cities in a way which is well-nigh the despair 
of good citizens, When we say the results of 
the primary are good in the country, we mean 
the ultimate result of getting candidates of a 
respectable class ; it is not meant that this is 
brought about by obtaining a full and explicit 
expression of the party will, for, as a rule, only 
about one out of ten of the members of a party 
attends the primary. 

The estimation in which primaries are held in 
San Francisco may be judged from the fact that 
they are sometimes dispensed with entirely, the 
county committee appointing a lot of prominent 
citizens to constitute a nominating convention. 
A primary is the sure precursor of dissensions, 
and not infrequently of bolts and rival conven- 
tions. At the Democratic primary previous to 
the election of last year the whole machine 
broke to pieces ; two conventions were held and 
separate nominations made. Although the dif- 
ferences were compromised on the eve of elec- 
tion, harmony has not been restored, and the 
leaders are even now discussing ways and means 
to reconstitute their shattered organization. 

Before attempting any explanation of the 
manifold failures of the primary, let me say 
that the plan of voting directly for the party 
nominees instead of for the members of a con- 
vention that will select them (which is the plan 
you seem to regard so hopefully in your edito- 
rial of the 22d ult.) has been often tried in the 
country districts of California, where it is 
known as ‘‘ the Crawford County plan,” but has 
not been found to work well, It leads to giving 
too much importance to local considerations ; 
the average voter will vote for his own towns- 
man, with whom he is acquainted, rather than 
for a candidate from some other town concern- 
ing whom he knows little or nothing, ., Conse- 
quently, if there is one large town in the county, 
it will usually get all the candidates, and com 
pletely shut out the smaller towns. This will 
infallibly make trouble in the party ranks, and 
probably defeat the ticket when the general 
clection comes off. Or, if there is no one town 
that overshadows the rest of the county, there 
may be a large number of candidates who 
have received so nearly an equal number of 
votes that to give the nomination to'the one who 
has received two or three more than anybody 
else, on the claim that he is the choice of the, 
people, appears absurd. It will frequently hap- 
pen, too, that the person who gets this meagre 
plurality is precisely the most objectionable and 
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weakest candidate in the lot, but who has been 
able, by unenviable means, to mass the worst 
elements in the party, and outvote any single 
one of his more respectable competitors. So, 
after all the dissatisfaction with county conven- 
tions, they seem to be the lesser of two evils. 

The favorite theory of professional politicians 
for accounting for the slim attendance at prima- 
ries—viz., laziness or indifference of the voters— 
will not hold water. If voters had a definite 
object in view, and knew just how to accom- 
plish it, they would be as eager to attend prima- 
ries as the general election. If they saw a 
clearly-defined issue, to be decided by their 
votes one way or the other, no exhortation 
would be needed to induce them to go to the 
polls. This is shown by the occasional full 
votes at primaries when there is a ‘‘ contest” be- 
tween two men or measures, and when it is 
known to every voter, beyond the possibility of 
mistake, exactly what the difference is between 
voting for one list of delegates or the other. 
But usually there is no such contest. Frequent- 
ly there is only one ticket in the field, and when 
there are two the non-professional politician can 
seldom tell what is at stake, or what difference 
it wil] make if he votes for one rather than the 
other. He believes the ‘‘ workers” have some 
interest in the decision, and that depending 
upon that decision is a choice of nominees ; but 
he does not understand between whom the choice 
is to be made, and is quite sure that it is merely 
a personal contest, involving no political princi- 
ple. The fact is, so much has local politics be- 
come a matter of intrigue that a majority of all 
the “movements” are now carried on in the 
dark—a concealment which makes them virtual 
conspiracies. After the election in this State in 
1880 it was announced by the newspapers that 
the Republican primaries, the nominating con- 
vention, and the subsequent election of mem- 
bers of the Legislature in San Francisco had all 
been carried in the interest of a certain candi- 
date for United States Senator, and yet while 
this work was in progress the mass of voters 
were in profound ignorance of the whole scheme. 
The vast and complicated intrigue, wire-pulling, 
and log-rolling necessary to accomplish this re- 
sult had been carried on under the very noses of 
the voters without exposing what was in pro- 
gress. Such things are a remarkable example 
of what can be accomplished in secrecy in this 
age of newspapers and supposed universal pub- 
licity. 


Under such conditions as these, the averaga | 


voter prefers not to vote at all at primaries, and 
I, for one, say he does exactly right. Rather’ 
than not vote understandingly, a person had 
better not vote at all. ‘‘The sacred obligation 
of the ballot” Ims been so cried up that a ma- 
jority of writers and public speakers seem to 


~ consider it a merit to vote at random rather 


than not at all. But there is no virtue in the 
mere act of voting, as such. If the quality is 
the same, a large vote is no better than a small 
one ; a full vote, if it is not an intelligent one, 
has nothing in it preservative of a republic. 

It is evident that the main difficulty in the 
primaries lies a long distance back. Even if 
every voter knew exactly the sentiments of each 
of the would-be delegates to the convention to- 
ward eveyy declared candidate, there would 
still remain two serious obstacles. First, the 
candidates are generally unknown men, selected 
from mercantile or other pursuits in which they 
have not come prominently before the people, 
and consequently their relative fitness for the 
various positions is unknown. The newspaper 
discussion, which the Nation truly says is the 
principal guide to the voter at the general elec- 
tion, affords no assistance at the primary, for, 
except in occasional instances, it has no exist- 
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ence. The party newspapers do not care to 
criticise unfavorably the men whom, by the de- 
cision of the convention, they may afterward 
have to support and praise, and consequently 
they keep quiet until after the nominations are 
made, when they declare that they are all excel- 
lent, and it is left for the opposition or indepen- 
dent papers to point out the defects in the 
ticket. 

Secondly, if the voter knew just the candi- 
dates he wished to vote for, and the delegates he 
must support to doit in each particular instance, 
he is still involved in perplexities occasioned by 
the multitude of offices to be filled. He may be 
able to make up a ticket of delegates who will 
all be favorable to any one of the candidates he 
desires to see nominated, but, such is the variety 
of opinions, he will find it impossible to com- 
pose a list of delegates who will be unanimously 
favorable to his choice for every one out of the 
twenty-five or thirty offices to be filled. 

All this only illustrates the practical difficul- 
ties in the working of the best-devised system of 
political machinery, and emphasizes the fact 
that, after all, the great reliance of the voter for 
good party nominations is on his power to bolt 
and defeat the party when it makes bad ones. 
This is no late discovery. Fisher Ames per- 
ceived that ‘“‘one man making a business of 
politics can have more influence than six who do 
not”; and he proclaimed the fact before this 
Government was twenty years old. If, with the 
additional experience of eighty years more, all 
our editors could be brought to sew and acknow- 
ledge it, we should hear no more in support of 
that stupendous fraud, ‘‘ reform within the par- 
ty.”—Respectfully, A. B. NYE. 

San Francisco, Jan. 6, 1882. 








CLASSICAL AND NON-CLASSICAL. 
TO THE EpIToR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: In speaking of the gymnasium and the 
real-school, C. A. Eggert says, in No. 863 of the 
Nation: 

“The difference between the graduates con- 
sists only in this, that Greek is omitted in the 
one and some scientific studies and modern lan- 
guages in the other. In so far as the Faculty 
claim that the classical schools do better work 
in preparing students than the real-schools, they 
mean that the omission of Greek disqualifies the 
one class and qualifies the other to the degree 
indicated.” 


This language is misleading, for it implies that 
the course in Latin is the same in both gymna- 
sium and real-school. There is before me a copy 
of the ‘‘Gesetz tiber die Gymnasien, Realschu- 
len und Seminare, vom 22 August, 1876” (pub- 
lished in Leipzig in 1877), giving the laws of 
Saxony governing these schools. Pages 72 and 
73 show the time devoted to Latin in the gymna- 
sium, and pages 110 and 111 the time devoted to 
it in the real-school : 


IN THE REAL-SCHOOL : 
a“ year, 8 hours a week. 


IN THE GYMNASIUM : 
ist year, 10 hours a week. 
Sa°" 10 * “ 


o 

38d o 10 “ 3d “ 4+ “ “ 
4th “ 10 “ “ 4th a 4 “ “ 
5th “ 10 a Sth “ 4 “ “ 
ee s- ¢ a2 

7th “oe 10 “ “ 7th 3 “ 
Sth “ 8 to 9 “ “ Sib “ 3 “ “ 
Vth “ > to 9 . . 


It thus appears that the boy in the gymnasium 
devotes to Latin more than two and one-half 
times as many hours as the boy in the real- 
school. But this does not represent the whole 
difference between the acquirements of the two ; 
for one’s acquirements in a study increase in a 
geometrical ratio to the time devoted to it. 

Again, pages 74 and 75 of the work above 
named state the degree of proficiency expected 
of those graduating from the gymnasium as fol- 
lows : 
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**Am Schlusse des Gymnasialcursus ist zu for 
dern, dass der Schiiler ohne Hilfe der Gram 
matik und des lateinisch-deutschen Lexicons 
correct und wenigstens von groben Fehlern frei 
lateinisch zu schreiben, dass er mit einiger Fe 
tigkeit und Gewandtheit tber Fragen unm d 
Gegenstiinde, welche den altelassichen Studien 
angehoren, lateinisch zu sprechen im Stande, 
und dass ihm durch die Kenntniss der latei: 
ischen Sprache auch das Verstiindniss fiir den 
Geist des rémischen Alterthums aufgeschlossen 
worden sei,”’ 

And page 111 states the degree of proficiency 
expected of those graduating from the real 
school, as follows : 

“*Kenntniss der Formenlehre und der Syntax, 
so dass der Schiller mit Hilfe des Lexicons 


ein nicht zu schweres dentsches Pensum ohne 
grobe Fehler in’s Lateinische tibersetzen kann ; 


die Fahig ekeit einen leichteren Abschnitt aus 
den bezeichneten Schriftstelle rm ohne Lexicon, 
einen schwierigeren mit Hilfe des Lexicons 


richtig zu iibe reet zen,” 
Respectfully, Lucius HERITAGE. 
Mapison, W1s., Jan, 16, 1882. 


PATERNAL COLLEGE GOVERNMENT. 


To Tne Eprror or THE NATION: 

Sir: The article entitled *‘ Yale and Harvard 
in the last Nation suggests to me one considera 
tion which often escapes the attention of fathers 
choosing a college for their sons 

I know of no institution in which the doors of 
the dormitories are locked and the windows 
barred at night, to keep the students in, nor of 
any in which either periodical visits or visits at 
unexpected hours are made on the students in 
their rooms. Nor is there any in which the col 
lege officers who lodge in the dormitories 
forbidden to absent themselves as long and es 
often as they choose—at lectures, concerts, ete., 
or in each other’s rooms, ete., Further, the 
best modern dormitories are so constructed as to 
hinder as much as possible the passage of sounds 
from one floor or one reom to another. The 
‘college officers responsible for good order in 
their respective-emftries” are just as efficient 
watchmen of students’ conduct as the police of 
a great city would be of the conduct of the peo- 
ple in the streets, if the police were deaf, were 
not divided into reliefs, but went on and off 
their beats whenever they felt like it, and had 
each policeman a quarter of a mile square to 
attend to. knows no more of 
what goes on for good or evil inside the rooms of 
his entry than a policeman does of what goes on 
inside the houses on his beat. 

If my son can, wherever I send him, do with 
his evenings in a college building, or who knows 
where else, what he chooses, and with all th 
time he spends in his own room or anybody 
else’s what he chooses, in what important par- 
ticular are his morals safer under the most than 
under the least paternal of college governments ? 
Does any one pretend to say that the examina- 
tions in the paternal colleges are stricter, and 
that in this way they exercise a more effective 
control over the use their students make of the 
time spent outside the recitation-room ? 

Yours truly, A FATHER. 

JANUARY 21, 1882. 


are 


ete, 


A college officer 


P. S.—What, in particular, does President 
Porter mean by the Faculty’s providing for *‘ at 
tractive amusements and athletic activities” ? 
You cite the phrase, and the alliteration makes 
it a noticeable one. But athletic activity is, we 
should suppose, quite out of the line of most of 
those who are here called upon to take it in 
charge. Then, again, though the Faculty at 
Yale may at rare intervals afford the students 
amusements, to ask them or any other faculty 
to undertake the business of providing regularly 
attractive amusements is—no joke. 
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FRUITS OF THE PACIFIC COAST, 


To THE Epiror or THE NaTION: 


Sir: Idid not believe that a single Californian 
would endorse my criticism of the flavor of th« 
grown in the Golden State : 


rapes it is, how 


ever, in this special case, a mere matter of taste 
between us, and, as such, the good opinion of 
Californians as to their vintage is entitled to as 
much cousideration as my own, and justly so. 

Your correspondent, Prof. Hilgard, in reply- 
ing to my comparisons, touches upon another 
subject, perhaps inadvertently, which is one of 
vital interest to himself and his neighbors of 
California: he apparently anticipates a steady 
improvement in the average quality of the 
Pacific Coast fruit-crop. I do not; indeed, I 
am confident that the best Californian average 
exists to-day, and that the future will rate 
lower, for the following reasons : The history of 
pomological enterprise and investment shows 
clearly that the cleanest and best crops of all 
kinds of fruit are those which are gathered from 
newly settled and planted districts, wide apart 
or far from old and long-continued industry of 
this character. That result is due to the simple 
fact that such new orchards and distant ones 
are for many years free, substantially, from the 
infinite variety of insect and fungoid pests which 
always settle upon and remain with old orchards 
and vineyards. Theyare never wholly subdued 
by us, and work sad havoc with a high average 
yield. I do not think the question of climate 
has anything to do with this trouble, either to 
cause or abate the nuisance and consequent de- 
terioration, except as the weather substitutes, 
when it varies, one severe annoyance for an- 
other. 

The fruit-growers of California will not escape 
these plagues ; they will be compelled to sufter 
sooner or later, just as we do here, and the ex- 
cellent average of their fruit-crop, now so de- 
servedly noticed, will drop rather than rise 
under the impending inflictions. 

Henry W. ELwiorr. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, Jan. 20, 1882. 


Notes. 


HARPER & Bros, have in press a ‘ Manualof His- 
torical Literature,’ by Professor Charles Kendall 
Adams, of the University of Michigan.——D. 
Appleton & Co, havein preparation a fine library 
edition of the prose and poetical works of the late 
William C. Bryant, edited by Parke Godwin. 
Two of the six octavo volumes contemplated will 
consist of a biography, with extracts from the 
poet's correspondence. The same firm will pub- 
lish Professor Robertson Smith’s recent lectures 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow, on “ The Prophets”; 
and a new edition of the late Tom. Hood’s ‘ The 
Rules of Rhyme.’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons have 
issued the third of the five volumes containing 
the ‘ Life of Washington’ in their handsome 
Geoffrey Crayon edition of Irving. Miss Al- 
cott has issued of ‘ Moods’ 
(Boston : Roberts revised in the sense 
of her original conception of the story, which was 
‘*‘an attempt to.:show the mistakes of a moody 
nature, guided by impulse, not principle."——The 
first edition of Newcomb and Holden’s ‘ Astrono- 
my’ (Henry Holt & Co.) has been already noticed 
by us. The third edition, which has recently ap- 
peared, is an improvement upon the first in 
many respects, notably in the mechanical exe- 
cution of the printing of the woodcuts. The re- 
vision is, we find on examination, a real one, and 
the new matter is inserted chiefly for the pur- 
pose of giving more definitions of fundamental 
terms. The first twenty-eight pages have been 
. 








a new edition 
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entirely rewritten, and we would suggest to the 


accomplished authors of the book, and to the | 


publishers, the propriety of altering the index at 
the end of the book to correspond. Such work as 


| 
| 


this is also included under the term revision.—— | 


‘Seneca and Kant, by Rev. W. T. Jackson, 
issued by the United Brethren Publishing House, 
Dayton, Ohio, shows that its author has read 
some of the ethical writings of Kant and of 
Seneca, that he has looked up the references in 
Ueberweg, Schwegler, and Teller, and that he is 
an admiring reader of Cousin, Hickok, Professor 
Joseph Haven, and President Noah Porter. The 
ordinary modicum of praise is given to Kant’s 
stoicism, that it sounds good, but doesn’t mean 
much, and beyond this there is little sign of 
scholarship or acumen in the book. Itsone effect 
in the world of letters is likely to be to increase 
the number of applicants for the degree of Ph. 
D. at the University of Michigan, which gave 
that honor to Mr. Jackson on the easy terms of 
this essay.——The most important special feature 
in I. K. Funk & Co.’s handy little ‘ Revised Ver- 
sion of Mark’s Gospel ’ (from their Teachers’ 
Edition) is the marking of the terminations of 
verses so distinctly (by “‘ full-face” periods) that 
the verses, though not paragraphed as in King 
James’s Bible, are almost as easy to find as 
if they were; in contrast with other paragraphed 
Bibles, which hide entirely the verse divisions. 
Among the maps is a “ bird’s-eye view,” which is 
much more graphic than the prevalent flat plans. 
——A report of the dedicatory exercises in the 
hall of the Boston Medical Library Association 
(founded in 1875) contains a noteworthy list of 
the loan collection of medical portraits, some of 
which were subsequently presented to the so- 
ciety. Dr. James R. Chadwick, the librarian, 
by the way, has reprinted from the Boston Medi- 
caland Surgical Journal his quantitative and 
qualitative analysis of obstetric and gynzecologi- 
cal literature for 1876-80. He gives his own 
country the foremost place in this branch of 
medical science. —-The Magazine of American 
History for December continues its contributions 
to the Yorktown centennial, by giving a copy of 
General Getty’s topographical map of the battle- 
field made in 1880, with military details super- 
added in red ink, and by further reprints of con- 
temporary documents. A portrait of George 
Clinton, a St.-Mémin vignette, and an etching, 
are also among the adornments of this number. 
——wWe have received from Ralph Trautmann, 
312 Broadway, a neatly-enveloped series of steel 
engravings of American Presidents, and another 
of “Eminent Authors and Poets.” We regret 
that we cannot praise them as works of art or as 
likenesses. The second series is absurdly hetero- 
geneous. 

—During the past year the number of German 
bookstores in Germary and in foreign countries 
increased from 5,540 to 5,750, distributed among 
1,358 cities, Germany having 4,376 firms in 987 
cities; Austria, 207 in 648 cities; America, 25 in 
78 cities; Africa, 4 in 4 cities; Australia 3 in 3 
cities, ete.——A son of the late Professor Lotze 
has just printed an abstract of his father’s last 
course of lectures, which will be of great interest 
to those who were anxious to know the final form 
of his opinions. It is entitled ‘Grundziige der 
Psychologie’ (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1881, pp. 100), and 
covers, in the very brief way of dictata, the en- 
tire field of psychology.—Part 1 of the first 
volume of Wilhelm Wundt’s Philosophische 
Studien (1881, pp. 147) contains four articles of 
great interest to psychologists, as follows: 1. Psy- 
chologic methods, by Wundt; 2. Time of apper- 
ception by simple and composite concepts, by M. 
Friedrich; 3. Investigations on the sense of time, 
J. Kollert; 4, Mathematical induction, by Wundt. 
Numbers two and three are special investigations 
conducted in Wundt’s psycho-physic laboratory 
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and reported here as scientific investigations 
are reported in archives—a new departure in 
philosophical methods of some importance. —— 
—-From L. W. Schmidt we have the first in- 
stalment of an important work edited by F. 
Strehlke, ‘Goethe’s Briefe.’ This is an index to 
the poet’s correspondence, with source, date, 
place, and first words, and the volume will also 
include some unpublished letters, The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical as regards the person ad- 
dressed, about whom enough is told to indicate 
the nature or occasion of the correspondence. 
Not less than twenty-two pages are occupied 
with a mere enumeration of the sources.—— 
From B. Westermann & Co. come two volumes of 
part 1 (‘‘Schiller”) of ‘Schiller and Goethe as 
Judged by their Contemporaries’ (im Urtheile 
ihrer Zeityenossen), put forth by the publishing 
house of Bernhard Schlicke, in Leipzig, and ed- 
ited with the greatest care and patience by Julius 
W. Braun. Itis asimple, uncommented arrange- 
ment, year by year, of the criticisms of the periodi- 
cal press of Germany, with a scrupulous regard 
to the accuracy of the text, even to the ortho- 
graphy of the time. Goethe will fill part 2, 
and a Lessing is to follow. No one can deny the 
instructiveness of such a record as this, in which 
we watch the growth at once of reputations and 
of criticism, and learn in an impressive way the 
chronology of the literary productions of the 
three geniuses in question.——F. W. Christern 
sends us specimen pages of Paul Lacroix’s 
‘XVIIme Sitcle—Lettres, Sciences et Arts: 
France, 1590-1700,’ a profusely and splendidly 
illustrated work of biography and antiquarian- 
ism, with seventeen full-page chromolithographs 
setting off the 300 woodcuts in the text. It is 
supplementary to the volume on the same cen- 
tury published two years ago, the two forming, 
in the author’s plan, a connecting link between 
his well-known and highly-esteemed work on the 
manners and customs of the Middle Age period, 
and that on France in the eighteenth century. 
——‘Les Actrices de Paris’ is the rather catch- 
penny title of a subscription work now appearing 
in Paris in weekly parts, each of which is to con- 
tain four pages of biography from the pen of one 
of the many dramatic and musical critics of 
France, adorned by a vignette in which scenes 
from the chief successes of the fair histrionic 
artist are to be commemorated. With each part 
also goes a portrait of the subject of the sketch, 
etched by M. E. de Liphart. Among the ladies 
who are to sit for their portraits are the chief 
actresses of the Comédie-Francaise and the chief 
lyric artists, including Mmes. Carvalho, Nilsson, 
Patti, Krauss, Jeanne Granier, Judic, and Miss 
Van Zandt. The specimen portrait we have 
seen is of Mme. Nilsson; it is a hard, cold 
etching from a photograph, and is altoge- 
ther lackingincharm. The vignette is graceful. 
——tThe far more important and critically valu- 
able ‘Comédiens et Comédiennes’ of M. Fran- 
cisque Sarcey is now well on in its second series. 
The latest number is devoted to M. St.-Germain 
of the Gymnase, one of the finest comic actors of 
Paris—perhaps the finest outside the walls of the 
ThéAtre-Francais. His portrait is here etched 
by M. Gaucherel.—tThe other series which M. 
Jouaust publishes, ‘Acteurs et Actrices du temps 
passé,’ is also getting on, and portraits on copper 
and in words have already appeared of Baron, 
Grandval, Sarrazin, Poisson, and of Mmes. Le 
Couvreur, Quinault, Raisin, Duclos, and Champ- 
meslé, It is a useful and entertaining work, 
although it has far less authority than M. 
Sarcey’s. 


—Both the Century and Harper’s for Feb- 
ruary join in the celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of Daniel Webster’s birth, the one 
by a general article (by Professor W. C. Wilkin- 
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son, of Rochester), and the other by personal 
recollections, contributed by Mr. John H. B. La- 
trobe, of Baltimore. Mr. Latrobe's first meeting 
with Webster occurred in the winter of 1850-51, 
and all his intercourse with him sprang from 
their professio al relatious, so that his narra- 
tive, which, short as it is, abounds in interest- 
ing anecdotes, has no political bearing what- 
ever. It consists mainly of the impressions 
made by the social abundon of a lawyer and 
statesman whose fume was of the solidest, with 
incidental glimpses «f his manner of prepar- 
ing himself for a trial. Professor Wilkinson, 
on the other hand, who, for aught that ap- 
pears, may never have seen Webster, pictures 
the extraordinary hold he acquired upon the 
generation of which Mr. Latrobe is a lingering 
representative, and then, acknowledging the sud- 
den and complete ruin of his reputation wrought 
by his 7th of March speech, asks some one to ex- 
plain what he calls ‘‘ the case,” the ‘ remarka- 
ble” case, and evidently, in the writer’s mind, 
the hard case. A clergyman and a moralist, how- 
ever, might excusably see nothing mysterious or 
unjust in Webster’s fate. Bluntly but truthfully 
put, his last public act was that of a political 
gambler, whose ambition to be President, long 
insensibly wasting his mora] fibre, at last sapped 
the professional] conscience of the *‘ expounder of 
the Constitution,” and led him to give his sanc- 
tion to an act not more shocking to the humanity 
of the new North than it was objectionable to any 
one who judged it from a purely legal and con- 
stitutional standpoint. We may be surprised 
and grieved that so great a man could “give 
himself away”; but the motive was sufficient, 
and our history is full of instances of self-abase- 
ment and mortification caused by the Presiden- 
tial mania, 


“The bubble floats before, the spectre stalks behind.” 


That is ‘‘ the case,” and it was already an old 
case when Webster exemplified it afresh. What 
made his downfall so startling was the revela- 
tion it gave of the growth of anti-slavery feel- 
ing, and the fact that his adhesion to the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law was, however much feared, un- 
expected—incredible. On this point Mr. Oliver 
Johnson has just made public, in a letter to the 
Boston Herald, a fact, derived in confidence from 
the late Joshua R, Giddings, which sheds a flood 
of light on “‘ the case.” Some time before March, 
1850, Mr. Webster communicated to Mr. Gid- 
dings, through the late George Ashmun, of Mas- 
sachusetts, the brief (such a one, doubtless, as 
Mr. Latrobe describes) of a speech in opposition 
to the Fugitive Slave Law, with the inquiry 
whether it ‘‘ would satisfy the anti-slavery sen- 
timent of the North.” Of course he was toid it 
would, and he was even fortified with historical 
references by Mr. Giddings, whose anxiety about 
his course was completely allayed. The speech 
actually delivered, as every one knows, was cal- 
culated for the other side of Mason and Dixon's 
line. We commend to Mr. Wilkinson Mr, Cabot 
Lodge’s judgment of Webster in the current 
Atlantic. 


—The most important paper in the Century is 
Mr. Edward Atkinson’s ‘‘Significant Aspects of 
the Atlanta Exposition,” in which Senator Ham- 
mond, of South Carolina, famous for his designa- 
tion ot Northern workingmen as ‘ mudsills,” is 
exhumed to show the economic infatuation of 
Southern slaveholders as to the dependence of 
the North and the rest of the world on Southern 
cotton, and the effect of converting the slave 
into a free laborer. Mr. Atkinson is able to 
quote most felicitously the testimony of two 
grandsons of John (, Calhoun, that if he and his 
associates had had their knowledge from experi- 
ence of the negro, ‘* there would have been neither 
slavery nor war.” A glance at the cotton ma- 
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chinery in particular (though the exhi>ition 
was “neither an international nor a cotton 
exposition in the ordinary sense of the term”); 
some statistics of the mixed as opposed to 
the “all-cotton” planting, with an extract from 
the writer’s pamphlet advocating the former in 
1861; a hint of the new era for fine spinning from 
the roller-gin superseding the saw-gin in the 
treatment of the green-seed or common cotton of 
commerce; and the correction of some social 
and sentimental errors in the intercourse of 
Northerners and Southerners, form the bulk of 
Mr. Atkinson’s rational discourse. In Harper's 
there are some attractive portraits of the French 
political leaders of the present time. Mr. Bishop, 
in his second paper on Mexico, praises the state 
educational and charitable establishments, and 
the native art. Mr. G. P. Lathrop depicts some 
of the obvious features of Philadelphia life and 
customs, and devotes one line to the University 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. John Fiske gives us an- 
other chapter from his presumabie popular his- 
tory of the United States, ‘‘ The Romance of the 
Spanish and French Explorers.” Of La Salle he 


concludes: ‘America will in the future re- 
vere him as one of the chief among her 
early heroes, and mankind will not refuse 


him that meed of praise which is accorded to those 
that endure to the end.” We have before usa 
circular issued by the Chicago Historical Society 
proposing a joint celebration at New Orleans, by 
the historical societies of the Mississippi basin, of 
La Salle’s discovery of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi on April 9, 1682; and a petition asking Con- 
gress to associate itself with the occasion by a 
representative delegation and otherwise. The 
request seems eminently proper, as Congress has 
already employed the historian, Pierre Margry, 
to make a collection of historical documents per- 
taining to La Salle and his prodigious achieve- 
ments, 

—If Bismarck reads the Aflantic Monthly, he 
will be interested in an account of himself given 
in the February number by Mr. Herbert Tuttle. 
Mr. Tuttle first saw the German siatesman about 
ten years ago, and the encounter was interesting, 
as it afforded “a singular illustration of the ner- 
vousness which may be bred in the strongest na- 
tures by the constant presence of known though 
invisible dangers.” It was at the close of a ses- 
sion of the Reichstag, when Mr. Tuttle happened 
to hurry down the stairs just before the adjourn- 
ment, and to “shoot out somewhat abruptly 
through a public door, just as the Chancel- 

‘lor emerged from an adjoining private entrance, 
alone and busy with his thoughts.” As hesaw Mr. 
Tuttle, ‘he gavean involuntary start, andseemed 
almost to shrink back within the passage, but reco- 
vered himself instantly, of course, and moved on.” 
The explanation of this start suggested by Mr. 
Tuttle is that the Prince had the risk of assassina- 
tion constantly before his mind, and “the re- 
collection of past perils and the apprehension of 
others, certain though hidden, would not make a 
brave man timid, but they would make him 
watchful and suspicious.” He thinks that the 
plan of blowing his brains out on the battle- 
field, had Sadowa been lost, attributed to 
Bismarck by a popular legend, was “‘ worthy of 
him,” and ‘not improbable”; but whether 
this is so seems to be of less consequence when 
we learn that the Prince has himself stated that 
“his more reasonable purpose was to flee to 
America in case of disaster, and found a new 
existence this side of the Atlantic,” where he 
would have had a better chance of growing up 
with the country than Germany could possibly 
pave afforded him in his fallen state. ‘“ Whata 
field of speculation,” says Mr. Tuttle, ‘‘ is opened 
by the thought of so illustrious an exile! What 
a ‘commotion’ would have been caused among 





the crude triflers of American politics if this 
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martial figure had stalked upon the scene with 
helmet and sabre, and cavalry boots !” 


instalment of “ Studies in the 
South ” gives, ina picture of a Louisiana negro 
planter, a suggestion of a type hitherto undreamt 
of in the South, or for that matter anywhere in 
the world. He is described as a man in middle 
life, the sonof an African prince or chief, who 
was captured and sold to traders and brought to 
America as aslave. Here the father married a 
young woman of like origin and blood; so that 
the planter seems to have been of a pure negro 
strain, though born here. When he found him 
self free at the end of the war, he had 
thing. He went to work as a teamster, 
laid the foundation of his fortune by the pur- 
chase of a mule. He was evidently a man of 
great natural capacity and 
had the white man’s art of making 
work for him, and getting the utmost out of 
them. He knew when to make innovations and 
when to adopt the practices common among 
his neighbors. He “saved manure,” which 
is mentioned as having been a thing unheard 
of before his time, and also introduced great 
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shrewdness, and 


others 


economies by producing as many things in the 
way of supplies and tools on his own land as 
possible. He was always ready to pay a little 
more than the usual wages for a little more 
than the usual work. Altogether the type is in 
distinguishable from that of the shrewd, saving, 
**go-ahead” white man. More curious than all 
the rest, he was a reading man, and his conver- 
sation, as reported by Mr. Harrison, or whoever 
is the author of these sketches, shows plenty of 
traces ofa very original turn of mind. He had 
some familiarity with Greek literature through 
translations, and especially Plato. His study of 
Plato had led him to the conclusion, which many 
better Grecians have probably secretly come to 
without the courage to avow their opinions, that 
while Socrates was a very sensible man, Piato 
‘talked too much. If he had a big thing to talk 
about, he talked all the time, and if it was a lit- 
tle thing, he talked just the same.” We regret to 
be obliged to add that the climax is capped by a 
comparison of Plato to * 
men,” in whom this negro philosopher thinks he 
detects the same lack of a sense of rhetorical pro- 
portion. He makes the droll suggestion that a 
meeting between Socrates, Lincoln, and Carlyle 
would result in ‘‘more fun than ever was in the 
world at one time.” Extracts are given also 
from the conversation of another negro planter 
of a lower type, which are very instructive as to 
the relations existing in parts of the South be- 
tween a certain kind of minister of the Gospel 
and his congregation: 


one of those newspaper 


** After supper the woman went away with the 
baby, and as we rose from the table I saw a 
double-barrelled shot-gun standing in the corner 
of the room, and inquired whether there was 
much game in that part of the country. ‘ Dat 
ain’t fuh no game. Dat’s fuh dem damned nig- 
gah preachahs.’ ‘What's the matter with the 
preachers ? ‘S'‘pose I want ‘em comin’ ’roun 
hyab to see my wife, when I's ’way from home?’ ” 


The writer has something to say about the use of 
the term ‘*“ Bourbon” in the South, the word 
having no longer, according to him, among the 
Southerners, any distinct signification: ‘‘ It is 
applied indiscriminately by all classes of 
politicians to anybody who differs frox them. 
It is there a convenient though empty epithet or 
name of reproach. Every politician insists that 
his party is the party of progress, of improve- 
ment—the representative and embodiment of the 
only ideas by which society can exist or civil- 
ization be maintained ; and he is of course en- 
titled to stigmatize his opponents as Bourbons.” 
This can hardly be true, however, except in 
the more remote and unlettered regions. It is 








TS 


impossible to imagine a Virginia Readjuster de 


nounced as a Bourbon by a Bourbon, 


Lippinecott’s for February opens with an 
illustrated article called ‘‘On the Gulf Coast,” 
the writer of which advocates the division of the 
State of Florida between Georgia and Alabama, 
for the sake of the material interests of all con- 
cerned, He admits, however, that there is little 
chance of anything of the kind being done, and 
the plan may probably be taken simply as “ sug- 
” in character, like that sometimes made 
of separating the city of New York from the 
State, to solve the problem of municipal govern- 
ment, or dividing up Utah among the adjoin- 
ing Territories, to break up polygamy among 
the Mormons. Mary Etta Smith contributes a 
story, called ‘* Grant’s Luck,” which deals with 
what even the wicked Byron in *‘ Don Juan ” ad- 
nitted to be a dangerous subject. We will do 
no more to excite the reader's curiosity with re- 
gard to the tale, for it is hardly necessary to 
say to any one who knows the invariably pure 
character of the short magazine love story that 
nothing really improper is permitted to soil 
the pages of Lippincott. ‘‘ Our Monthly Gos- 
sip” contains a few brief remarks on ‘‘ Women 
as Listeners,” signed A. E., in the course of 
which the writer makes the following observa- 
tion, the combined truth and sarcasm of which 
inevitably suggest that A. E. is a woman her- 
self: ‘‘Woman is primarily a being who 
listens. She has in these days lost much 
of her original teachableness, but she has 
not yet entirely discarded the appearance 
of being teachable. In her capacity for 
hearing without obeying lies her true power.” 
Mr. Felix L. Oswald contributes an article on 
animals, of more than usual interest and curio- 
sity. There is no fancy in imaginative litera- 
ture more full of pleasingly mysterious sugges- 
tions than that of a secret of animal life pos- 
sessed by map. Lovers of Hawthorne, who 
have dreamed over the ‘Marble Faun,’ with its 
half implication of an unrevealed tie between 
human and animal life, may be struck with 
Mr. Oswald’s remarks about the Austrian rat- 
catcher, who ‘‘ will lock himself up in a stable 
and after an hour or so come out with a bag full 
of mice, live or dead, at the option of his em- 
ployer.” The story of the Pied Piper, the legend 
of Orpheus, throw a sort of poetic light around 
such facts as these, which even the acceptance of 
the law of evolution cannot wholly dim or dis- 
sipate. 


gestive 


—There is a marked and interesting difference 
between the library systems of the cities of Bos- 
ton and New York, a difference which, if it con- 
tinues, will be still more interesting to our great- 
grandchildren. The Boston Public Library, fol- 
lowing the old-fashioned advice to kill two 
birds with one stone, meets—with its upper and 
its lower hall, its unstinted supply of fiction and 
its wealth of learned books—the wants of all 
classes of the community at once. The New 
York system, on the other hand, represents the 
modern method of division of labor and adapta- 
tion of special means to special ends. Its Free 
Library, to which we called attention last week, 
for those who cannot afford to pay anything for 
their reading; its Mercantile and Apprentices’ 
Libraries for those who can pay, but still 
want for the most part entertaining literature ; 
its Astor Library, for those who wish to 
study and do not read for amusement ; 
and its Lenox Library for those who do not care 
exactly to study, but merely to refer to or look 
ata book, or whose study can without incon- 
venience be confined to three days in the week— 
these differentiations take the place of the one 
heterogeneous collection of the rival city. Bos- 
ton is more democratic—gvery citizen has 
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equal rights; New York is more 2ristocratic—it 
has different arrangements for different classes 
of society. Boston is like the country store, 
with alittle of everything for the whole village; 
New York like the shops of a city, with their 
limited objects. The Boston Public Library may 
in time be obliged, skipping the second stage of 
evolution, to come to the third discrete synthesis, 
when it will resemble the great Parisian 
Bon Marché or Printemps, where every- 
thing is collected under one roof and one 
head, but more carefully divided into depart- 
ments, which are none the less separate and in- 
dependent because the division walls are not vis- 
ible, and which often are separated by a wall or 
by astory. If Boston should adopt the Chicago 
plan for a library building, it would be able to 
classify both its books and its readers most ef- 
fectually, and to combine the cheapness and effi- 
ciency of one organization with a more exact 
adaptation of supply to demand. But New York 
must go on in its own way. A rich family and 
a rich man have provided for the upper classe&, 
intellectually speaking. The middle classes pro- 
vide for themselves. The poor have too long re- 
mained unthought of. 


—The climate and productions of Florida, as 
the southernmost territory of the United States, 
will probably long continue to be subjects of 
interest to the class of tourists who look south- 
ward, whether for health or pleasure, with the 
approach of winter. Mr. George M. Barbour’s 
‘Florida, for Tourists, Invalids, and Settlers’ 
(Appletons), and Mr. Samuel C. Upham’s ‘ Notes 
from Sunland’ (Claxton, Remsen & Co.) give 
some addition to our knowledge of the country 
as regards its cultivation and state of settlement, 
especially in its southern portions, which still 
remain for most travellers practically an out- 
lying territory. Mr. Barbour makes a useful 
distinction in speaking of the climate, or cli- 
mates, of Florida. Its north and south range, 
from the northern boundary to the southern ex- 
tremity of the peninsula, is about 415 miles (as 
against 405 for England, between the Lizard and 
Berwick-on-Tweed), a range that is wide enough 
for considerable climatic differences ; and it is 
speaking indiscriminately to call either the cli- 
mate, productions, or soil of a region so extended 
in latitude a unit. The mainland of Florida ex- 
tends from about 25° to 31° north. Within these 
limits Mr. Barbour distinguishes “three Flori- 
das,” a northern, a middle or ‘ semi-tropical” 
zone, extending from lat. 28° to 30°, and a 
southern or ‘‘ tropical” zone, extending beyond 
the furthest southward limit of frost, which va- 
ries considerably with different years, but may 
be taken at about lat. 28°. The resorts best 
known to Northerners, St. Augustine and Jack- 
sonville, are in or near the northern zone, where 
the climate is not unfrequently severe in the 
winter ; and much disappointment has been felt 
by invalids at finding the ranges of temperature 
in northern Florida nearly as great as in the 
Middle States (10° to 104° Fahr. at Pensacola, 
with monthly variations of 35° to 37° during 
the winter months). The summer temperatures 
throughout the State are very trying, and the 
only advantage in the winter climate north of 
lat. 28° is that the ranges of temperature are less 
extreme than in the North. Even in the “ mid- 
dle zone” of Florida there is no sure exemption 
from killing frosts ; no crops are really safe, ex- 
cept such as may be grown to better advantage 
in a higher latitude. When, however, the set- 
tler has crossed the frost line, he finds himself in 
a region where many of the tropical fruits 
can be profitably cultivai.d, in particular the 
orange. Mr. Upham expresses his conviction 
that Florida will, within no great number of 
years, ‘“‘supply the Mediterranean ports with 
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better oranges than can possibly be raised in 
that country.” But his enthusiasm is clearer 
than his syntax, being hardly borne out by the 
facts when he says of the Manatee River region, 
in lat. 27°-30°,‘‘ Our climate is far superior to that 
of any other part of Florida, and I do not think 
I hazard much in saying, to that of any other 
part of the habitable globe.” Allthat can justly 
be said in praise of the Florida climate is that it 
is not so cold as that of the North, and that, con- 
sequently, there is a more limited range for the 
racking variations of temperature which occur. 
But it cannot be too often or distinctly stated 
that racking variations of temperature are the 
characteristic feature of the American climate 
in every part of the United States except upon 
the Pacific slope, and only upon a narrow belt 
of that. All other parts of the country, whe- 
ther North or South, have climates that are 
highly variable as contrasted with any of the 
climates of Western Europe or other Gulf- 
stream (island) climates, or with those of the 
Pacific islands. The real value of Florida for 
invalids is not so much in its climate (though 
one may certainly escape from the cold in its 
southern regions) as in the fact that it is the 
only country where an American can escape 
from extreme cold without expatriating himself. 


—The irrigation of large tracts of land in some 
of the southern counties of California has pro- 
duced malarial diseases to such an alarming ex- 
tent as to present a serious problem in connection 
with the further settlement of that region. Most 
of the lands in Fresno, Tulare, and Kern coun- 
ties that have been subjected to irrigation are of 
the class frequently termed desert lands ; with- 
out irrigation they are utterly valueless for 
agricultural operations, but with it their produc- 
tivity is astonishing. Since the latter fact has 
been demonstrated there has begun a large im- 
migration into the counties named, and extensive 
irrigation works have been constructed at heavy 
expense. The possibility of chills and fever was 
not thought of in connection with the sandy soil 
and dry climate of the region until the malarial 
symptoms made their appearance. The progress 
of the ague for the last two years has been rapid 
and general, and, as irrigation has compara- 
tively as yet merely begun, the future is dismal 
to contemplate. The inhabitants of the Brazos 
bottom are no worse off than those of the irri- 
gated lands of California are likely to be. There 
is no exemption from the attacks, it being a 
notable fact that the Chinese, who are to a con- 
siderable extent employed as laborers, do not 
enjoy the immunity which attaches to the ne- 
groes in the swamps of the South. Various sug- 
gestions of remedies have been made, one idea 
being that if a system of thorough drainage 
should be combined with that for irrigation, it 
would mitigate the evil. Some benefit seems to 
be derived from having rooms used as dormito- 
ries at a considerable elevation from the ground, 
and huts raised on long poles have been tried, 
while one wealthy vine-grower has built a three- 
story dwelling. Others seek immunity by living 
in villages at a distance from their farms and 
the irrigating ditches ; and perhaps this practice 
will become universal. As showing that the 
question is not a local one, confined to the coun- 
ties named, it may be mentioned that the same 
experiment was tried, with similar results, in 
the county of Yolo, a hundred miles north of 
San Francisco. A large ditch led tho waters of 
a small stream across a number of farms, and in 
a few years ague became common, families 
began moving away, and, as irrigation was not 
indispensable to cultivation in this instance, the 
ditch was finally closed. 


—The Geographical Society of Bremen have 
published a circular reasserting their belief in 








the truth of the claim of one of their members, 
Capt. Eduard Dallmann, to have been the first 
to land upon Wrangell Land, and so, in a cer- 
tain sense, to be its discoverer; and alleging 
that the late surveys of Lieut. Berry in the 
U. S. S. Rodgers tend to establish the truth of 
Dallmann’s narrative. The latter was the sub- 
ject of comment in the Nation at the time it ap- 
peared (see No, 826, p. 304, 1881), and of no little 
investigation by geographers on the Pacific 
Coast. The sum of the arguments at present 
submitted in his favor seems to be that he might 
have been mistaken in his identification of musk- 
ox horns reported by him to have been pur- 
chased on the Siberian coast; that a bay does exist 
near the southeast end of Wrangell Island as he 
asserted ; that his instrumerts might have been 
bad, and his positions erroneous ; that the map 
illustrating his account was not made by him, 
and was erroneously constructed ; and that his 
twice seeing Plover Island was no worse a 
blunder than that of Kellett, who saw it once. 
On the other hand, it may be recalled that the 
log of the voyage is not forthcoming ; that no 
report of the landing was made to his owners in 
Honolulu, nor to any of the numerous whaling 
masters and traders with whom he was associ- 
ated at that port ; that his officers on a similar 
voyage in the following year never heard of the 
alleged landing ; that in that year Wrangell! 
Land was seen and reported to the U. S. Hydro- 
graphic office by Capt. Long, and was the subject 
of interested comment by the navigators of the 
Arctic fleet and the geographical world, the dis- 
covery being widely published, and then for the 
first time definitely placed on the charts ; that 
during all this time, and for twelve years subse- 
quently, no claim was advanced by Dallmann to 
the discovery ; that his account of his voyage 
shows a complete correspondence with the old 
and erroneous charts on which a bay was indi- 
cated and the land laid down in an erroneous 
latitude similar to that adopted by Dallmann ; 
that the bearings of Plover Island, and the 
course alleged to have been sailed, would have 
taken him over dry land ; that Plover Island 
does not exist as an island, but was sketched 
from a view over thirty miles of ice by Kellett, 
and is part of Wrangell Island ; that Dallmann 
pretends to have seen it within a few miles, and 
in a sea free from ice, and, according to the 
map, to have made an impossible passage be- 
tween it and Wrangell Island. When all these 
facts are taken into consideration, it is clear 
that the story is not yet cleared from doubt. 
Dallmann is at present in Siberia, and his return 
cannot but be awaited with interest both by 
geographers willing to suspend judgment and 
the Society which has so generously defended 
his cause in his absence. 
—It is gratifying to compare the condition of 
the Harvard College Observatory a few years 
since—in which its activity was so curtailed that 
it was prepared to do little but slowly accumu- 
late observations, the reduction and publication 
of which bade fair to block for a long time the 
efforts of any one who should assume its director- 
ship—with its present flourishing condition, the 
old observations being nearly all issued, and all 
the current work so kept in hand that it is ready 
for publication at the earliest moment. All 
this has been effected since Prof. Pickering be- 
came the director of the establishment, and the 
Observatory has risen thus rapidly to equality 
with the first two or three in the country. The 
Director’s Annual Report (laid before the Board 
of Overseers January 11) shows that three in- 
struments—the great equatorial, the meridian 
circle, and the meridian photometer—have been 
-kept actively at work during the past year, the 
Jatter instrument having already completed the 
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measurement in three nights of the light of all 
the naked-eye stars visible in latitude forty-two 
degrees north, and having proved so satisfactory 
that a large one is being constructed with object- 
glasses four inches in diameter, to be used in 
measuring the light of variables and their com- 
parison stars, as also for determining the light 
of the brighter asteroids. It will be remembered 
that the particular line of work chosen for the 
Observatory by its present director was that of 
astronomical photometry—a subject previously 
much neglected, and which he has followed up 
with an enthusiasm to which may be traced the 
inception of much work in the same direction 
abroad, One of the most important advances 
which Prof. Pickering has effected is his method 
of photometric observation of the eclipses of 
Jupiter’s satellites. More than one hundred and 
fifty of these eclipses have already been so ob- 
served, The search for celestial objects having 
singular spectra has been kept up, as well as the 
photometric study of a number of variable stars. 
In codperation with the Science Observer and 
Lord Crawford’s Observatory at Dun Echt, near 
Aberdeen, the Harvard College Observatory has 
taken an important part in the early distribution, 
in Europe and America, of circulars relating to 
the comets recently discovered, defraying the 
cost of telegrams, and furnishing the necessary 
observations and computations. Observations 
with the meridian circle have been made on two 
hundred and fifty days; the time-service is 
active as heretofore in the distribution of stan- 
dard time; the thirteenth volume of the ‘Annals’ 
is in process of publication, and eleven papers 
(mostly astronomical) have appeared during the 
year as communications from officers of the Ob- 
servatory. The significance of all this work, 
and the way in which it is done, are not slowly 
recognized abroad, as evinced by notices and 
reviews in Nature, in Copernicus, in the Ob- 
servatory, and in the Viertcljahrsschrift der As- 
tronomischen Gesellschaft. 


—The subject of suicide is treated at length by 
Dr. James J. O'Dea in a volume which will 
form a useful pendant to Prof. Morselli’s essay 
recently noticed in this journal. Its title (‘ Sui- 
cide: Studies on its Philosophy, Causes, and 
Prevention,’ New York: Putnams) indicates 
the scope of the discussion, which is rather his- 
torical and literary than scientific, though Dr. 
Farr’s figures, among others, are cited, and a 
number of tables and diagrams are given. Dr. 
O’Dea has preserved some of the last letters of 
suicides, which are used in a discussion of in- 
sanity as related to suicide ; and the testimony 
of Mr. McJeffrey (p. 270) opens up another 
curious by-way of the subject. It is to the effect 
that some animals may intentionally take their 
own lives. ‘‘ South American sheep,” he says, 
‘“have a habit of destroying themselves if they 
are deprived of sufficient food, or are exposed to 
excessive cold. They start out in immense 
droves at the top of their speed,” and, plunging 
into deep ravines or rivers, are destroyed. The 
author adds, but without giving authority, 
that “suicides of this character occur among 
horses and dogs also.” It must be presumed 
tbat the proof-reader was fresh from this pas- 
sage when he allowed the odd erratum in the 
index (p, 317) : ‘* Cats, suicide of,” to stand, in- 
stead of ‘‘ Cato, suicide of,” Dr. O’Dea's book, 


if not an original discussion in the sense that | 


Morselli’s is, will yet be found for the most part 
interesting reading. The chapters on the pre- 
vention of suicide are perhaps the least satis- 
factory, as the rules prescribed are mostly gene- 
ralities equally applicable to the pursuit of 
health, long life, or good digestion, 

—A neat little volume called ‘ What Shall we 
Act? or, A Hundred Plays from which to 
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Choose; with Hints on Scene-Painting, ete.,’ 
has recently been written by (Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
M. E. James, and published by G. Bell & Sons, 
London (New York : Scribner & Welford). No 
two persons would ever agree on precisely the 
same hundred plays as the best for amateur act- 
ing, but the choice here made is good enough. 
It does not include either ‘Box and Cox” or 
“Trial by Jury,” both of which one has fairly a 
right to expect; and it does include ** The Fool's 
Revenge,” the ‘‘School for Scandal,” and the 
‘** Lady of Lyons,” plays in which it is simply 
hopeless for any amateur to be even tolerable. 
We remark that the best adaptation of Scribe 
and Legouve’s “ Bataille de Dames” is Mr. 
Charles Reade’s “ Ladies’ Battle,” and not that 
made under the same title by the late T. W 

Robertson (p. 60); and the ‘“* Babes in the Wood” 
is by Tom Taylor, not ‘John Taylor, Esq.” (p 
18). The only American play in the whole hun 
dred is ‘‘The Coming Woman,” as the author 
chooses to call the amusing satire known to us 
as ‘‘ The Spirit of 76." About one-third of the 
hundred are adaptations from the French, al 
though their origin is rarely recorded. The pre 
liminary Hints to Beginners, and advice as to 
make-up, are well considered. 
scene-painting are of less value ; it seems to us 
that it is best for amateurs not to make any at 
tempt at so difficult an art: any audience will 
accept the frank use of screens and hangings 
The author’s method is to give a slight but suffi 
cient analysis of the action of each play, with 
prefatory notes as to the time and scenery 

Thus, the adaptation of ** Zod, 
Yamant prété,” introduced as follows : 
“**Toan of a Lover,’ a Vaudeville in One Act, 
by J. R. Planché, Esq. Time in representation, 
one hour and twenty minutes. Period, early 
part of this century, or the present. Scene, gar 

dens bordering a canal, near Utrecht.” Then 
comes a list of the characters, with notes on the 
costumes. 


The notes on 
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A similar plan has been adopted by 
the compiler of the ‘Guide to Selecting Plays ; 
or, Manager’s Companion, giving a complete 
description of 1,500 Pieces, arranged according 
to the requirements of any company’ (New 
York: S. French & Son, 1881), a pamphlet of 
78 double-column pages. Here the plays are 
classified according to the number of charac 
ters, beginning with two-part pieces and ascend- 
ing to dramas and tragedies with thirteen char 
acters and more. Of course the analysis of the 
plot is far briefer than in ‘ What Shall we Act?’ 
but it is quite sufficient. The same pamphlet 
also contains useful lists of plays having a 
French character, a Scotchman, or an Irishman; 
of plays suitable for the army and for the navy ; 
of ‘‘temperance” plays; of “favorite old come- 
dies”; and of plays in which there are only 
male characters. The proof-reading is very 
careless. 


—For the English series known as the “‘ Parch- 
ment Library,” Mr. Andrew Lang has edited 
‘The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe’ (London : Ke- 
gan Paul, Trench & Co.; New York: W. J. 
Widdleton). He has prefixed an essay on Poe’s 
poetry which may be cordially recommended to 
all who enjoy the charm of beautiful English, or 
who, liking Poe’s ‘‘very valueless verses,” as 
Mr. Henry James, jr., once caJled them, are yet 
a little at a loss to define the cause or the limits 
of their liking, Mr. Lang begins by renouncing 
the consideration of Poe’s career as a man, to 
consider only his work as a poet. He pauses, 
however, long enough to say that ‘“‘ Poe wanted 





as a man what his poetry also lacks : he wanted 
' humanity.” And again; ‘‘ Poe’s verse is so far 
from being a criticism of life, that it is often, in 
literal earnest, a criticism of death.” With 
much insight, Mr, Lang considers Poe's theory 
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of poetry, his choice of melancholy, as ‘the 
most legitimate of the poetical tones,” his ignor- 
ing of all conceptions of duty and truth 
that Poe ** 
he deliberately chooses fantasy for his portion.” 


; and he 
declare deliberately discards sanity ; 
However temperately expressed, this criticism 
is surely destructive enough for the fiercest con- 
temner of Poe; but Mr. Lang proceeds to set 
forth the solid grounds on which Poe’s fame may 
rest securely. ' 
if we keep comparing him to men of stronger 
natures. We must take him 
voices, almost the ‘shadow of a 
voice,’ that sound in the temple of song and fill 
He is not like Homer, 
or Scott, or Shakspere, or Moli¢re—a poet that 
men can live with always by the sea, in the hills, 
in the market-place. 


and more human 


as one of the 


a little hour with music. 


He is the singer of rare 
hours of languor, when the soul is vacant of the 
pride of life and inclined to listen, as it were, to 
the echo of a lyre from behind the hills of 
death.” In short, the charm of Poe’s poetry is, 
in great measure, ‘‘ the incommunicable and in- 
expressible charm of melodious words.” More- 
over, ‘‘as his life sank into poverty, bereave- 
ment, misfortune, and misery, his verse more 
and more approached the vagueness of music, 
appealing often to mere sensation rather than to 
any emotion which can be stated in words.” 
And further, ‘‘we cannot define the nature of 
the witchery by which the most difficult task of 
romantic art was achieved. Poe did succeed, as 
is confessed by the wide acceptance of poems 
that cannot be defended, if any one chooses to 
attack them. They teach nothing, they mean 
little ; their melody may be triumphantly ex- 
plained as the result of a metrical trick. But, 
‘ Ne faict ce tour qui veut.’ The trick was one 
that only Poe could play.” 


—The third Philharmonic concert in Brooklyn 
on Saturday night presented a striking contrast 
to the majority of these entertainments, at 
which the modern element is usually predomi- 
nant. The programme contained Haydn's 
“Surprise” Symphony, Mozart’s Concerto in A 
major (No, 488, Kéchel), and Beethoven’s Fourth 
Symphony. 
or any other country as an arranger of pro- 
gammes, and it is very seldom indeed that any 
improvement could be suggested in his schemes. 
But in the present case we humbly submit that 
one of the elements that should always be taken 
into consideration was overlooked—the element 
of variety. The three compositions performed are 
all characterized by a calm, serene, and dispas- 
sionate spirit that tends to become monotonous if 
sustained for two hours. This defect could have 
been easily avoided by choosing the third or 
fifth symphony instead of the quiet and placid 
fourth. It is not necessary to have turbulent 
and heaven-storming passion in every composi- 
tion, but some agitation and excitement are 
called for at every concert, which otherwise be 
comes as unsatisfactory as a drama would be 
without any conflict of motives. The Mozart 
concerto, moreover, isa decidedly uninteresting 
composition. The theme of the first movement 
is fresh and attractive, but all the rest is sopo- 
rific. Not even Mr. Joseffy’s refined phrasing 
and smooth executjon could invest it with any 
charm; and although the thoroughly mod- 
ern of his own which he intro- 
duced seemed as much out of place as many 
of the modern additions to medizval buildings 
that are to be seen in Europe, it was yet fully as 
good as anything in the concerto. We are 
among the warmest admirers of Mozart’s works 
for the stage; but we insist that his compositions 
for the pianoforte are thoroughly antiquated and 
should be allowed to repose in peace. The time 
was when they were justly considered beautiful, 
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but music (especially pianoforte music) is such a | by force of position and natural bent of mind, 


progressive art that this can no longer be said of 
them. We should prefer to hear Mr. Joseffy in 
Brahms’s new concerto, which has lately been so 
favorably received in several German cities, It 
isa well-known fact among musicians that the 
most delicate and critical form of composition is 
a string quartet, since the piano does not here lend 
its aid, like charity, in covering up a multitude of 
sins. The same is true of orchestral compositions 
in which the strings are predominant, and the 
wind instruments with their more powerful waves 
do not drown such trifling inaccuracies as may oc- 
cur. In allthe works interpreted at this concert 
the strings did play the leading rdéle ; and it is 
hizh praise to state that Mr. Thomas's orchestra 
was just as effective here as inits rendering of 
modern compositions, in which it has no superior. 
Mr. Joseffy, it should be remarked, was recalled, 
and played as an encore an arrangement of his 
own of a Bach prelude, whereas at the public 
rehearsal on the preceding afternoon he had 
played some “Songs without Words” by Men- 
delssohn. 


W. R. GREG. 
By W. R. Greg. 


1882, 


Miscellaneous Essays. Lon- 
don: Triibner & Co. 
Mr. Grea’s death leaves a sensible gap in the 
ranks of English literature, and the publication 
of his miscellaneous essays gives a fair oppor- 
tunity for expressing our estimate of a writer 
who has exerted considerable and deserved influ- 
ence over English opinion. Mr. Greg’s turn of 
mind led him to oppose many of the prevailing 
ideals and opinions of his day ; and an author 
who took up the attitude of Cassandra no doubt 
thought that his forte lay in the originality of 
his speculations. But this was not so. Mr. 
Greg’s intellect, though acute and vigorous, was 
preéminently wanting in freshness and versa- 
tility. He had not a touch of that talent, trace- 
able in every line of Bagehot, which enables a 
theorist to put well-worn truths in a new point 
of view. Hence he displays little skill in the 
analysis of character. The “Great Twin Bre- 
thren” is an elaborate comparison between Louis 
Napoleon and Mr. Disraeli, written some time 
before 1870. Every statement which it contains 
is true, and worth consideration. But the simi- 
larities in the career of the two distinguished 
adventurers on which Mr. Greg dwells are 
patent, and it is difficult to point out a sentence 
in which he throws a ray of light on the char- 
acter of either the French Emperor or the Eng- 
lish statesman. It is further apparent that 
‘‘Cassandra” was in this case no prophet, and 
failed to perceive the singular incapacity for ac- 
tual government which ultimately brought Louis 
Napoleon to the catastrophe of Sedan, and 
turned Lord Beaconsfield’s last ministry into 
something little better than a splendid failure. 
Nor, again, did Mr. Greg possess anything 
like the extensive knowledge or the capacity for 
sympathy which gave for a short time such com- 
manding influence to the author of the ‘ Essay 
on Liberty.’. We are convinced that Mr. Greg’s 
natural powers were in some respects conside- 
rably greater than John Mill’s ; but it is per- 
fectly clear that Mill tried (sometimes not very 
successfully) to gain a width of view which Mr. 
Greg neither aimed at nor, we may suppose, 
wished to obtain. Though, again, no man tried 
more earnestly to conduct controversy in a fair 
and candid spirit, Mr. Greg betrayed in all his 
utterances on political or social subjects an un- 
mistakable bias. He was intentionally a fair 
advocate, but the spirit of judicial calmness 
which pervades the writings of such a man as 
Thirlwall is quite alien to the trenchant, forcible 
polemics of an author who, not by interest but 





was ‘‘retained” through life as the representa- 
tive of capitalists. Whatever the form or the 
title of Mr. Greg’s political writings, he in fact 
always wrote from the point of view of a manu- 
facturer. It were the grossest injustice to com- 
pare Mr. Greg to Gradgrind or Bounderby, but 
it is not unjust to say that he saw with the ut- 
most clearness just those points in the position 
and the aspirations of artisans on which men 
like Gradgrind and Bounderby delighted to 
dwell. The ignorance, the gullibility, the per- 
versity of workingmen were never really out of 
his thoughts. All his writings might have been 
dated from Coketown, and his views (as, for in- 
stance, when he identifies the whole body of 
artisans with the admirers of Dr. Kenealy) were 
not a little distorted by the smoke of the factory. 

But the limitation, and even the distortion, of 
Mr. Greg’s outlook on life were not wholly a 
loss either to himself or to his readers. He 
gained as a controversialist by the honest dog- 
matism which enabled him to put forth without 
hesitation and with perfect sincerity the strong 
points of the case which he undertook to argue. 
Moreover, just because he was not haunted by 
that desire to sympathize even with opponents 
which is the disease of many modern thinkers, 
he was able to see with extraordinary clearness 
the one side of any question on which his atten- 
tion was fixed. Any person inclined to make an 
idol of the intelligent artisan was certain to 
benefit greatly from a study of Mr. Greg’s works. 
There an enthusiast would learn that English 
operatives had, to say the least, their fair share 
of original sin as well as a good number of 
acquired vices of their own, and that any scheme 
of policy based on the notion of uneducated 
Englishmen being by some mysterious law of 
Providence more virtuous, more wise, and mori 
just than their educated countrymen, rested on 
delusion, and was, therefore, doomed to failure. 
This lesson is, one might think, a very simple 
and obvious one, but it was a lesson which at 
different periods of Mr. Greg's life, and notably 
in 1866 and 1867, needed to be forced home on 
the attention of reformers. If ever there was a 
man created to impress this lesson upon the 
apathy and the ignorance of the public, this man 
was Mr. Greg. He was clearly one of those 
natures that delight in conflict ; he felt it his 
duty to challenge all the loose thinkers and 
wordy sentimeutalists of the day to combat, and, 
this duty being to him a pleasure, he performed 
it with untiring vigor and unceasing zest. To 
say that he always came off successful in the 
fray would be a good deal more than is true, 
but in isolated encounters he constantly had the 
best of his adversaries; and if he not unfre- 
quently failed of achieving that complete vic- 
tory which was to be expected from his logical 
prowess, his failure arose from the provoking 
fact, which keen and honest logicians find one of 
the most surprising of phenomena, that lax 
thinkers and enthusiastic sentimentalists do oc- 
casionally, by irregular, and therefore repre- 
hensible, intellectual methods, get hold of truths 
which have escaped the attention of men of 
sense. Mr. Greg, unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, throughout the war of Secession held with 
the South. There is no doubt that he had, like 
hundreds of other acute and, as far as intention 
went, fair-minded Englishmen, an ample store 
of reasons for his belief that Jefferson Davis had 
made the South into a nation, and into a nation 
which could not be conquered. General Grant’s 
armies supplied a practical confutation of Mr. 
Greg’s theories, and proved, not exactly by 
methods of logic, that the sympathies rather 
than the reasons of English democrats and Eng- 
lish artisans had led them nearer to the truth 
than thougbtful politicians. 
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This is not the only occasion on which Mr. 
Greg’s political forecasts were not verified by 
events. To say this is, however, not really te 
detract greatly from his essential merits. Cas- 
sandra, we may be sure, was, in spite of tradi- 
tion, quite as often wrong in her predictions 
as right. Tradition, nevertheless, has recorded 
only her successful prophecies, and tradition has 
dealt fairly and discreetly in the matter. <A 
teacher is to be remembered not by the errors 
which he shares with thousands, but by the 
merits which are his own; and those who, like 
ourselves, see, as they think, clearly enough the 
restrictions of Mr. Greg’s genius, are the more 
bound amply to acknowledge his sterling and 
conspicuous intellectual and, one may say, moral 
virtues as a controversialist. His strength lay 
in two characteristics: he never attempted to 
win his case by any other force than by the 
strength of his argument. Sarcasm, irony, hu- 
morous exaggeration, all the hundred modes of 
appealing to men’s feelings rather than to their 
understandings, which have been employed pro- 
fusely by authors as different as Carlyle, Mat- 
thew Arnold, and Newman, were utterly foreign 
to Mr. Greg’s manner of dealing with his subject 
and with his readers. He might be, and in our 
judgment he was, greatly influenced in forming 
his opinions by a bias against modes of thought 
and feeling alien to his own ; but he invariably 
defended his views by means of strict, careful 
argument. He placed before his readers the 
precise proposition which he intended to main- 
tain, and then stated as clearly and tersely as 
he could the grounds on which he held it to be 
maintainable. This habit of direct, fair discus- 
sion had the immense advantage that it always 
forced even those who were not convinced by 
Mr. Greg’s reasoning to reconsider carefully the 
grounds of their own dissent from it. He pos- 
sessed, further, a rare capacity for discriminat- 
ing between the different degrees in which his 
arguments carried satisfaction to his own mind. 
He could distinguish, and make it clear to his 
readers that he distinguished, between conclu- 
sions which he held to be certain, and those infe- 
rences which he believed to have in their favor 
but a slight amount of probability. In all 
spheres of inquiry the qualities possessed by Mr. 
Greg are of value, but they are of most value 
when applied to questions of religion or of theo- 
logy, for these are the questions to which most 
men are specially prone to apply lax, incohe- 
rent, inconclusive modes of reasoning. Among 
all the writers who during the last thirty years 
have taken part in the theological discussions of 
the day, it would be scarcely possible to point 
to any single author except Mr. Greg who has 
not attempted to back up his theological or his 
anti-theological convictions by an appea!] to feel- 
ing, to rhetoric, or to passion. 

Moreover, by a piece of happy good fortune, 
Mr. Greg got rid of more than half his natural 
prejudices when he entered on that very field of 
inquiry in which ordinary thinkers find them- 
selves most hampered by the distorting influence 
of a religious or a sceptical bias. The follies of 
the workingman, the false economy and the 
practical injustice of trades-unionists, have no 
connection whatever with speculations as to the 
immortality of the soul or the truth of the resur- 
rection. Mr. Greg could discuss such topics with 
perfect calmness because he could, when thus 
engaged, dismiss from his mind all recollections 
of strikes and lock-outs. The result is that, 
though he was obviously deficient in religious 
or poetical imagination, though he could not 
pretend to be an accomplished theologian or a 
well-trained historian, he produced essays on 
topics of what may be fairly called divinity 
which every intelligent person can read with 
interest and profit. Their interest lies in the 
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light which these perfectly calm and very sensi- 
ble speculations concerning the ‘‘ Enigmas of 
Life” throw upon opinions of candid laymen 
who are not tied down to belief in any special 
theological dogmas, and yet are not, and do not 
pretend to be, enthusiastic devotees of any form 
of agnosticism. One may fairly infer from the 
tone of Mr. Greg’s views that hé, and hundreds 
of English laymen with him, have become pro- 
foundly sceptical as to all the supernatural ele- 
ments of the received creeds, and we may also 
infer that Mr. Greg (and in this we are well 
assured he represents an immense number of 
men who never give printed utterance to their 
opinions) was not, in the proper sense of the 
word, a convinced disbeliever in theology. He, 
clearly enough, did not look with any fervent 
hope on any of the different forms of positivism 
and humanitarianism, and felt as keenly as any 
orthodox apologist the weakness of a host of 
current sceptical arguments. 

The value, as contrasted with the interest, of 
his theories on matters of religion consists mainly 
in their fmpressing on every one who studies 
his works the absolute necessity of placing 
clearly before one’s mind the exact nature and 
limits of every problem which one wishes to 
solve. A student, for example, who reads the 
article on ‘‘The Prophetic Element in the Gos- 
pels” will not, in point of information, learn 
much which is not well known to every educated 
man. Such a student will not find, in our judg- 
ment, any lasting satisfaction in the suggestion 
thrown out by Mr. Greg as an explanation of 
the early belief in the fact of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion. But any careful reader will learn from 
his mode of treating the alleged prophecies of 
Christ what is the precise point at issue between 
Mr. Greg and his opponent, Mr. R. H. Hutton. 
Such a reader will also see what are the admis- 
sions which two fair disputants respectively 
feel themselves called upon to make, and may 
hence, by a little effort of thought, not only un- 
derstand the nature and the limits of the matter 
in controversy, but also form for himself a fair 
conception of the considerations by reference to 
which the point in dispute ought to be decided. 
Mr. Greg has other merits on which, did space 
allow, we should be glad to dwell; but it is no 
small tribute that we pay to an habitual contro- 
versialist when we assert, as we do with great 
confidence, that the result of his labors has been 
to induce thousands of his countrymen to exam- 
ine the burning questions of religion with the 
-almness, the fairness, and the good sense which 
most persons find it far easier to bring to the 
consideration of political or social problems 
than to the solution of theological perplexities. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE.—IL 


Memoirs of Count Mict de Melito, 1788-1815. 
Edited by General Fleischmann. From the 
French, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John 
Lillie. 2 vols. London : Sampson Low & Co. ; 
New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons. 1881. 


‘“*Wuart I have accomplished hitherto,’ he said 
to his brothers and to a few general officers with 
whom he was on familiar terms, ‘is nothing. 
There will be no repose for Europe until she is 
under one only head—an Emperor whose subal- 
terns should be kings, who should distribute 
kingdoms among his lieutenants, making of one 
the King of Italy, giving Bavaria to another, 
raising a third to be Landamman of Switzerland, 
and a fourth to be Stadtholder of Holland, while 
all of them should hold places in the Imperial 
Household, with titles of Grand Cup-bearer, 
Grand Butler, Grand Equerry, Grand Hunts- 
man, ete. It may be oda that this plan would 
be an imitation of the empire of Germany, and 
that the idea is not a new one ; but there is no- 
thing absolutely new; political institutions do but 
revolve in a circle, and it is often necessary to 
return to what has been done before.’ ” 
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But what Napoleon failed to see, until it was 
too late to recede from his policy, was that the 
symbols and phrases he was prepared to use 
might not be adapted to cheat the imaginations 
of fools all over the world, and that the knaves 
whom he used as his instruments need not of 
necessity perceive that their interests were iden 
tical with his own. The invasion of Spain re 
vealed that in his scheme of a European empire 
he had paid no heed to either of these considera- 
tions, and the consequence of the omission was 
his own overthrow. 

The better part of Count Miot de Melito’s see 
ond volume is taken up with a narrative of the 
events in Spain from the surrender of General 
Dupont’s army at Baylen until the final expulsion 
of the French. The Count was the intimate 
friend and adviser of Napoleon's brother Jo 
seph through all those stormy years, and his 
history shows that the most eflicient ally which 
Wellington and the Spaniards had in effecting 
the expulsion of the French invaders was the 
gigantic selfishness of Napoleon himself. He 
could not endure that his tools should conceit 
themselves to be aught but the merest tools, and 
the better to keep them in their places he so broke 
up and divided the executive power that unity 
of 


was 


action became impossible, 
titular King of Spain, 
authority the troops 
to upholding — his 
French marshals corresponded directly 


King Joseph 
but he had 
who were 


no 
over sup 
The 
with 
Napoleon—nay, in order still further to guard 
against the possibility of encroachments on 
fulness of his own supremacy, each marshal, 
with the troops under him, was declared ind 
pendent of every other, and the range of his 
military operations limited to a particular pro 
vince. Thus there was an Army of Portugal, 
an Army of the South, an Army of Catalonia, 
which not only did not, but were forbidden by 
their instructions to act 
common enemy. The position of King Joseph 
himself was fraught with such unceasing and 
bitter humiliation that the wonder is that a man 
should have existed so destitute of dignity and 
self-respect as to be capable of enduring it. Ac- 
cording to Count Miot de Melito, Joseph Bona 
parte was a man of mild and amiable disposition, 


posed be authority. 


the 


in unison against the 


sincerely attached to those principles of equality 
and political liberty which had been proclaimed 
at the opening of the French Revolution, and in 
accepting the Spanish crown it was his desire 
and intention to establish himself in the hearts of 
his new subjects. and reign as a constitutional 
sovereign. Napoleon, of course, had far other 
ideas. He heaped scorn upon the notion that 
Joseph, as King of Spain, had any duties or any 
rights except to obey the orders of the Emperor, 
and live sumptuously in a palace at Madrid. The 
Emperor had conferred the right upon the under- 
standing that the corresponding duty should be 
punctually performed. The following is the 
Count’s picture of the situation of this miserable 
King, as he followed the march of his imperious 
brother to Madrid to avenge the defeat and ca- 
pitulation of Baylen: 

‘‘As we approached Burgos, we crossed the 
field of battle on which the engagement of the 
10th had taken place—it was covered with the 
bodies of the slain. A melancholy spectacle ! 
yet it did not impress me so painfully as the ap- 
pearance of the town when we entered it. 
Almost all the houses were deserted and re 
dered; the furniture was broken up and the 
fragments lay in the mud; one part of the town 
on the other side of the Arlanzon was in flames; 
a brutal soldiery were breaking doors and win- 
dows, and smashing everything that came 
in their way, consuming little and destroying 
much, The churches were sacked; the streets 
were choked with the dead and the dying; in . 
fact, we witnessed all the horrors of an assault, al- 
though the town had made no defence! We 
remained a fortnight at Burgos, and during our 
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stay I had time to become sick of horrors. We 
may date from this period the manifest moral 
change which took place in the French army. 
The resolution of abandoning the villages, and 
even the towns, to which the inhabitants had 
come, had resulted in the impossibility of pro- 
curing any regular supplies for the army, and 
the soldiers, thrown upon their own resources for 
the necessaries of life, were no longer under any 
restraint. They would no longer do anything 
but fi¢ht and plunder ; military discipline van- 
ished, and the Emperor, who witnessed all this 
disorder, being unable to command the daily 
distribution of rations, was obliged to tolerate 
it. [saw a bivouac tire kept up all night under 
the very windows of the Archbishop’s house, 
where the Emperor was lodging, by burning 
musical instruments and articles of furniture 
taken from the houses. King Joseph remon- 


strated, but Ins interference was ill received, 
and the pain with which he witnessed such 
treatment under his own’ eyes of one of 
the most important towns of the kingdom 
that he was supposed to govern, gravely 
affected his health. It was evident that 


he (Napoleon) would leave on the throne only 
the mere shadow of a King. Andin fact, as soon 
as he had put his foot on Spanish territory, all 
other authority but his own ceased to exist 
among the French, and that of the King, feeble 
enough hitherto, completely disappeared. i 
(Napoleon) dispensed with even the simplest 
civilities, and neither permitted him to share in 
the command, nor to partake in the renown of 
the military achievements. The King was re- 
duced to following in the track of the head- 
quarters. He would have even gone without an 
escort, if his Guards, the only regiment at his 
command, had not defended him against the 
bands that gathered on the rear of the French 
troops as soon as they passed by.” 


It was in vain that Count Miot de Melito ear- 
nestly and repeatedly entreated his friend and 
patron to relinquish an illusive title which 
brought him nothing but insult and humiliation. 
Even ‘‘the semblance of a kingly crown” exer- 
cised so powerful a fascination over the mind of 
Joseph that he tamely endured to be insulted 
and trampled upon by his brother rather than 
relinquish it. [t was this meanness of disposition 
in the men who surrounded him which seemed 
to justify Napoleon’s contempt for humanity, 
while it increased almost to insanity his belief in 
the power of his own will. At Madrid, probably 
for the first time in his life, he discovered that 
there were moral forces in the nature of man 
which his methods could not reach, and far less 
subdue. 


‘‘Nonecame to meet the French, none sought 
to propitiate their new masters by attention 
to the generals and officers. Even curiosity 
seemed to have lost its power, For several days 
no women appeared in the streets; none even 
could be seen at the windows. The theatres 
were reopened by order of the French Govern- 
ment, but no Spaniards attended the perform- 
ances. At the houses in which the soldiers were 
quartered, everything they required was either 
given them, or they were suffered to take it, but 
nothing was offered, and the masters of the 
house avoided as far as possible all contact with 
their guests. Neverdid the inflexible Castilian 
character display more obstinacy, and never was 
the greatest misfortune that can happen to a 
capital city, that of falling into the power of the 
enemy, borne with more of dignity and pride. 
. . « In vain did the Emperor try to change 
the oe mind by using the means that had suc- 
ceeded elsewhere. He had flattered himself that 
his famous name, and the desire to behold so ex- 
traordinary a man, would have attracted the 
populace to him; that the road from Madrid to 
Chamartin would be thronged with a curious 
multitude, and that he would be watched and 
followed. Nothing of the kind occurred. He 
passed through the town to visit the palace of 
the Kings of Spain; no one followed or even 
stayed to look at him on his way. He held a 
grand review of the army on the plain between 
Chamartin and Madrid. It had been announced 
two days beforehand in the hope that some of 
the inhabitants of the town would be attracted 
by curiosity, and that he should receive some 
kind of homage from them, In this also he was 
disappointed; the review took place, but there 
was not a single Spaniard present,” 


But Napoleon dared not withdraw from an un- 
tenable position, lest he should weaken in France 


, 
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itself the belief in the felicity of his fortune on | fortunes amassed by generals, officers, and 


which his authority was founded. As little did 
he care to concede either to his brother Joseph 
or to any of his marshals such a measure of inde- 
pendent power as was absolutely essential in the 
circumstances, but which might ultimately have 
been used against himself. He adopted the mid- 
dle course of quartering a portion of his vast 
armies upon the Spanish people, without even 
making an attempt to govern the country, and 
thereby kept as it were at fever heat, through 
the entire area of the peninsula, the national 
hatred against the French. When the demands 
of the Russian expedition made it impossible for 
him to fill up the gaps in his Spanish armies oc- 
casioned by their battles with the English, by 
disease, hardships, and the incessant losses caused 
by the guerrilla warfare, the beginning of the 
end was manifestly at hand. When the utter 
annihilation of the Grand Army during the re- 
treat from Moscow compelled him to withdraw, 
in large numbers, the best of his soldiers from 
Spain, the end was no longer doubtful. But it 
was accelerated by the divided counsel#and the 
quarrels among his generals, which made the 
headquarters of King Joseph a scene of mere 
anarchy. Up to the very night before the bat- 
tle of Vitoria the leaders of the French army 
were unable to decide whether they would fight 
or whether they would retire; and in case of an 
unsuccessful battle, no measures were taken to 
clear the direct road to France, or to reconnoitre 
and ascertain the nature of any alternative 
route. The battle of Vitoria was, in conse- 
quence, fought in such a confused and haphazard 
fashion that 80,000 veteran French soldiers fled 
in irretrievable confusion before their losses in 
killed had amounted to 1,000 men. The road be- 
hind them being encumbered with heavy artil- 
lery, baggage-wagons, and all kinds of impedi- 
menta, their artillery, ammunition, baggage, 
and treasure had all te be abandoned. The vic- 
tors, so precipitate was the flight of the French 
army, succeeded in capturing only a very small 
number of prisoners. The Count, who was pres- 
ent with King Joseph at this the closing inci- 
dent of the French invasion of Spain, gives a 
vivid narrative of the retreat from Vitoria: 
“The battle was lost. It wasthen four o’clock 
in the afternoon. The King and Marshal Jour- 
dan left the battle-field, and, bearing to the right 
toward Vitoria, without ae the town, 
reached the high road to France. Both the road 
and the plain that it crosses to the north of Vi- 
toria were obstructed by the great park of artil- 
lery—men were busy spiking the guns—by a 
train of wagons and treasure-chests, containing 
several millions in specie, which had been left 
open for all; by the King’s carriages, ready for 
starting; by those belonging to the generals and 
heads of the military administration, and by 
quantities of baggage of all kinds. In the midst 
of all this we discussed the direction in which we 
should retreat with our immense convoy. The 
advance made by the enemy 8n our right led us 
to fear that the road to France was already cut 
off, and we determined to take the road to Sal- 
vatierra. But where was it? Which was it? 
How were we to find it? Nobody among those 
about the King could point it out. - We 
only knew that Salvatierra was to the east of 
Vitoria, and no better guide was to be found 
than an inhabitant of the latter town who had 
been employed in the King’s household, and who 
offered to conduct us. Just as we were setting 
out across the fields under his guidance, the ene- 
my appeared on the left of the town, which had 
been left quite uncovered by the retreat of the 
Army of the South, and a strong party of hus- 
sars charged forward on the plain to the north 
of Vitoria. This unexpected attack terrified 
the crowd round the block of carriages, and they 
fled in all directions, seeking the road to France 
or that toSalvatierra. In a few moments dread- 
ful confusion prevailed. The artillerymen cut 
the traces of the gun carriages; part of the troops 
left the ranks and sought safety in panic-stricken 
flight; one hundred and fourteen cannons, twen- 
ty-seven howitzers and their ammunition wa- 
gons, the treasure chest of the army, containing 
over twenty-five millions, that of the King, the 





civilians, were all abandoned, and became 
the prey of the conqueror. I was close 
to the King, whom I had not left during the 
whole of that fatal day, when the rout began. 
He fled, like the rest, and was in danger of being 
taken by the English hussars. I saw a man 
struck by a bullet fall at his horse’s feet. Fortu- 
nately for the King, his regiment of Light Horse 
Guards . . . nowcameup. General Jamin, its 
commander, drew up his men in battle order, 
charged the hussars, and drove them back. .. . 
Meanwhile, having taken by haphazard the right 
road to Salvatierra, we presently found ourselves 
among impassable marshes and deep ditches 
where some persons were lost... . We entered 
the town, where we found a small French gar- 
rison, together. I was at supper with the King 

when Marshal Jourdan arrived. As he 
came in he said: ‘Well, you would have a bat- 
tle, and now it is lost!) Then he sat down to 
table, shared our meagre repast, and nothing 
more was said on the subject.” 

The Count’s ‘Memoirs’ extend to the final 
overthrow of the Emperor at Waterloo, and 
should be read by all interested in the occur- 
rences of that stirring period. 


FORNANDER’S POLYNESIAN RACE. 


An Account of the Polynesian Race, its Origin 
and Migrations ; and the Ancient History of 
the Hawaiian People to the Times of Kame- 
hameha I. By Abraham Fornander, Circuit 
Judge of the Island of Maui, H. I. London : 
Triibner & Co. Vol. i., 1878. Vol. ii., 1886. 2 
vols. 8vo. Pp. xvi.-247, vii.-599. 





It was only as the extinction of the Polynesian 
race hastened toward completeness that its origin 
began to be adequately studied. Wilhelm Von 
Humboldt was the first to approach the ques- 
tion seriously from the philological point of 
view (in his ‘Uber die Kawi Sprache’) and Bopp’s 
work on the Malayo-Polynesian languages (1841) 
directed new attention to the question of ori- 
gins. Neither of these scholars, however, 
had before him the linguistic and other data 
necessary for his researches ; these data have 
been accumulated by more recent students, as 
Sir George Gray, Mr. Wallace, Taylor, A. H. 
Keane, Judge Fornander, and Adolf Bastian, 
whose collection of Polynesian myths has very 
recently appeared (‘ Die heilige Sage der Poly- 
nesier,’ ete., Leipzig, 1881). The consensus of 
these researches is striking. The Malay theory 
of Bopp and his followers as regards the origin 
of the true Polynesian is now regarded as un- 
tenable, though it is based upon the common 
elements in the Malay and the Polynesian lan- 
guages, Fornander, Bastian, and Keane agree 
that the large brown Polynesians are of Aryan 
descent; that, in the words of the latter (Nature, 
Nos. 583-586), they are ‘‘ Caucasian in all essen- 
tials, and without a trace of Mongolian blood.” 
Without committing ourselves to this conclusion, 
let us look briefly at the grounds upon which 
it is based. 

As found in Judge Fornander’s discussion, 
they may be classified as threefold—the ground of 
languages, of customs, and of tradition. His 
argument points to this conclusion, that the Po- 
lynesians are a branch put out from Aryan 
stock in its earlier days, long before the Vedic 
irruption in India. We should premise that the 
Polynesians are the inhabitants of the following 
groups: im the North Pacific, the Hawaiian 
islands ; in the South Pacific, New Zealand, the 
outlying eastern portion of the Fiji group, the 
Lagoon or Ellice Islands, the Phoenix, the Tonga 
or Friendly, the Samoa or Navigators, the Har- 
vey or Cook, the Manihiki, the Paumotu or Tua- 
motu, the Marquesas, and the Society groups, 
with some scattering islands, as Uvea, Rotuma, 
Vate, Nina, and Waihu or Easter Island, remark- 
able for its hundreds of gigantic stone statues, of 
unexplained origin, In all these groups and isl- 
ands one language and race are found, Judge 
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Fornander seeks to trace the language, and those 
who speak it, to an Aryan source by the way of 
the Fiji Islands, and of a previous sojourn in the 
Indian Archipelago and in India. His argument 
may be resumed as follows: 

1. ‘‘ Were every other trace of a people's descent 
obliterated, the identity of the nomenclature of 
its places of abode with that of some other peo- 
ple would remain an evidence of the former 
habitats of the absorbed people.” Thus the 
names of headlands, rivers, cities, villages in 
North and South America weuld often infalli- 
bly indicate the European descent of the people 
who bestowed them. Hawaii (Hawa-ii, Hawa- 
iki=“‘ little Hawa”), takes us to Jawa, the second 
of the Sunda Islands; Oahu, to a tract of coun- 
try in Borneo named Ouahou; Molokai, to Moro- 
tay, or Moroty, one of the Moluccas; Lebua, 
Lefuka, and Levuka, to Labouk, in Borneo; 
Bora-Bora and Polo-Pola, to Pulo-Pora, an 
island near Sumatra; Namuka, to Namusa, in 
the Moluccas; Puna, to Puna, the name of a 
mountain tribe in Borneo, and toa district and 
a river in India. Judge Fornander gives a con- 
siderable list of these derivations. 

2. “Languages in their development pass 
from the simple to the complex, from monosy]- 
lables to polysyllabies, from agglutinative to in- 
flectional. Thus considered, the Polynesian lan- 
guage is one of the oldest on the earth. Its iden- 
tity with the pre-Malay dialects still existing in 
Malaysia is established; and it is especially the 
older surviving form of a once common tongue.” 
Whitney says of the Aryan pronominal roots 
that they were “‘ of the simplest phonetic form ; 
a vowel only, or a consonant with following 


vowel.” That is an accurate definition of 
the present Polynesian syllabic elements. The 


vocal elements have a primitive fewness; the 
Hawaiian language is written with twelve let- 
ters, and has probably but about twenty dis- 
tinct sounds. 3ut most striking of all is the 
coincidence of Polynesian with Indo-European 
numerals. The words for one, ka, ke, ta, te, ha, 
he, *‘ refer to a common orifin with the Sanskrit 
ka and sa, the Greek ro, ry, os, 7, the Gothie tha, 
the Latin hi-c, he-c, ho-c.” Fortwo, the Malayo- 
Polynesian /ua, rua, dua, duo, and the Indo- 
European dui, due, duo, dau, are often iden- 
tical, and never much unlike; for three, the cor- 
respondence is not quite so palpable, though the 
radicals in both groups of languages are essen- 
tial—the Polynesian ftorv, tolu, and the Indo- 
European fri. The number four corresponds in 
all the varieties of the two families of languages; 
the Indo-European chat, quat, chit, tef, pet, and 
fid are closely related to the pat, fat, pa, fa, and 
ha of the Polynesian and Malayan. Up to the 
number four the Indo-European and the Poly- 
nesian numerals are substantially the same ; 
but now a significant break occurs. The Poly- 
nesian word for five is lima, and not peng 
or pente. Lima means also a hand, and it is 
a purely indigenous Polynesian word, appear- 
ing in none of the Indo-European languages. 
The quaternary system of counting was long 
retained in the former; it was not adopted 
in the latter. The conclusion is hard to resist 
that the Polynesian forefathers parted from 
the Aryans at a time when they, like the Aus- 
tralian aborigines of the present day, could 
not count further than four. 

3. Traditions and Mythology. The Polynesian 
traditions are of a former habitat on some very 
large island or continent tothe westward. ‘‘The 
universality of the tradition proves its anti- 
quity. . . . In the Marquesas group, nume- 
rous expeditions have from time to time, till quite 
lately, been started in search of this traditional 
land of mystery and bliss, and their course was in- 
variably to the westward.” Their traditions of 
the creation and the fall of man, and of 
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the flood, accord closely with those of the He- 
brews. ‘In the Tongas and New Zealand they 
make reference to the killing of the younger by 
the older of the sons of the first man. The Ha- 
waiian legend is fuller, and gives a completed 
genealogy of both the olderand younger branches 
from the first man tothe time of the flood. 

The very names of the hero of the flood and of 
his wife Nuu and Li/i-noe, point to the Hebrew 
or Arabie Nuh or 
add, to the Hebrew Lilith, the name of Adam's 
In the legend of the flood there is 
conformity, even in details, to the Chaldee ver- 
sion of the legend: ‘such as the truce or respite 


Vor, 


and possibly, we may 


first wife. 


of seven days before the flood should come; the 
fastening of the animals in couples, to be stow- 
ed awayin the ark; the sending forth of the 
the first (instead 
of the dove, as inthe Chaldee account); sacrifice 


raven, or dark-colored bird at 


offered before entering the ark, not referred to 


in Scripture,” ete., ete. (See George Smith's 
‘Chaldean Account of Genesis,’ p. 245.) dudge 
Fornander adds of the Polynesian legend: ‘I 
think it may justly be ranked as another inde- 


pendent yersion of that great cataclysm which 
at some remote period spread desolation over the 
present Mesopotamian basin.” Many of these 
traditions are of great beauty, but we cannot 
here find room for them. In the Fiji group, 
‘““where many shreds of Polynesian folk-lore 
have been stowed away that have been forgotten 
elsewhere,” in former 


eager for 


there is a lezend that * 
ages men built a vast tower, being 
astronomic information, and especially anxious 
to decide the difficult question whether the moon 
was inhabited. To effect their purpose they cast 
up a high mound, and erected thereon a great 
building of timber. The tower had already 
risen far skyward, and the hopes of its builders 
seemed near fulfilment, when the lower fasten 
ings suddenly broke asunder, and 
workmen over every part of Fiji.” (Williams's 
‘ Fiji,’ p. 199.) 

4, Upon the question 
blances between Polynesians and Caucasi 


son ttarad thea 
scatrered UD« 


of the physicel resem 
ins we 
cannot dwell to advantage, graphic representa 
tions being, of course, necessary in evidence ; 
leuts re- 


produced from various sources in Mr. Keane's 


but we may refer especially to the wo 
papers, already mentioned, as being very ser- 

These illustrations 
make a sufficiently clear distinction between the 
three races into which Mr. Keane divides the Pa 
cific Islanders as a whole: the ‘‘ Caucasian,” the 
Mongolian, and the dark (Negrito, Papuan, Aus- 
tral). It will not be denied that the former group 
bears a resemblance to Europeans which cannot 
be traced in the latter ; and this resemblance has 


viceable toward a conclusion. 


a strong corroborative value in the argument, 
though it could not, in itself, be taken as a proof. 
Judge Fornander makes little account of the 
physical likeness,reminding us, indeed, that great 
dissimilarity of appearance may be found in 
peoples of known community of race. ‘What can 
be more dissimilar in appearance than the light- 
haired, blue-eyed, high-statured Scandinavian, 
and the black-haired, dark-eyed, low-statured 
Bas-Breton? And yet their community of race is 
now undisputed. Appearance may be the result 
of physical and local conditions and surroundings 
operating for ages in a given direction. . 
Something deeper, older, more expressive of the 
consanguinity of peoples I hold to be language.” 
The argument from likeness, however, has been 
put in such shape by Mr. Keane as to become 
interesting. On this point we may refer the 
reader to the photographic album of the Berlin 
** Anthropologische Gesellschaft,” in which many 
photographs of Polynesians can be compared 
with the European types in the same volume. 
We have left ourselves little space to speak of 
the probable lines of migration from the “ Aryan 
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plain” to its present habitats of the Polynesian 
race. The following passages summarize Judge 
Fornander’s views upon the subject: 


**T think the facts collected will warrant th: 
conclusion that the various branches of [the 
Polynesian] family, from New Zealand to the 
Hawaiian group, and from Easter Island to the 
outlying eastern portion of the Fiji archipelago, 
are descended from a people that was agnate to, 
but far older than, the Vedic family of the 
Aryan race; that it entered India before these 
Vedic Aryans; that there it underwent a mix 
ture with the Dravidian race, which, as in the 
case of the Vedic Aryans themselves, has per 
nently affected its complexicn; that there 
also, in greater or le became mould 
ed to the ¢ civilization of that 
time; that, driven of India by 

leaving for colonizing 


force, or 
purposes, elf in the Indian 









in 
‘SS degree, it 
‘ushite-Arabian 

whether 
voluniarily 
it established it 
archipelago at 


out 


i\ 





eal period and spread 
itself from Sumatra to ‘lim@® and Luzon 
that here the Cushite influence became par- 
amount to such a degree as to completely en 
graft its ows legends, myths, cult, and, par 
tially, institutions, upon the folklore and cus 
toms of the Polynesians; that it was followed 
into this archipelago by Brahminised or Bud 


dhist Aryo-Dravidians from the « sof 
Deccan, with a probably strong Burmah-Tibetan 
admixture, who, in their turn, but after protract 
ed obtained the ascendancy and 
drove the Polynesians to the mountain ranges 
and the interior of the larger islands, or 
compelled them to leave them altogether; that 
no particular tlme can be assigned for leaving 
the Indian Archipelago and pushing into the 
Pacific—it may have occurred centuries before 
the present era, but was certainly not later than 
about the first century of it; that the diversity 
of features and complexion in the Polynesian 
fumily—the frequently broad forehead, Roman 


stern coast 


} 
slruy gies, 


nose, light olive complexion, wavy and some 
times ruddy hair—attest as much its Aryan de 
seent and Cushite connection, as its darker 


color, its spreading nostrils, and its black eyes 
attestits mixture with the Dravidian race; and, 
finally, that if the present Hindoo is a Vedic ck 


scendant, the Polvnesian is a fortiori a Ved 
uncestor.” 

Judce Fornander’s second volume is dev 
to research into the early history of the Ha 
waiian Islands, as deducible from tradition and 
ancient chants (meles), gathered in great part 


the auth orduring his thirty-four vears’ resick 
in the Islands. The ck 


in history proper is that of the 


sing incident of the Poly 
visits and of 
the death of Captain Cook. The accom 
the best that 


] 


et. appeared; and from the fact that Judgs 


given of it (pp. 157-200) is by far 
has \ 

F has gathered up much local 
mony to supplement that of the printed accounts, 
we may doubt whether a more complete and 
judicial history 


testi 


rnander 


Lono™ j 


of ‘“‘the ey isode of 
likely to he produced. 


conta 


This volume 


many Polynesian chants and traditions, most 
of them hitherto unpublished, and collected 
by Jud Fornander himself, who has added 


extremely careful and faithful translations in 
every case. The P proof-reading is 
ter even than the English, 
though the boox was printed ten thousand miles 


from the author; 


Iynesian 


ronarkahlivc 
remarkably good, bet 
: 


the only efratum of this sort 


that we have noticed isin a Fijian name, Vewue 
for Venua, A serious, we might say calamitous, 
fault in this book is one for which, under the 


circumstances, we must hold the publishers rc 
sponsible: it is the total absence from it of in 


dex, contents, chapters, subject-division 
The usefulness of the wor! 
is of course materially diminished by this in- 


oO 


even head-lines. 


excusable remissness. But the abundance, rich 
ness, and variety of its contents make it a contri 

bution of the highest value to Polynesian studies 

and it is to be hoped that the author will follow 
it, as he intimates in his second preface, with the 
comparative glossary of Polynesian and Aryan 
dialects upon which he is now laboring. 
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McCLELLAN AND POPE 

The Lenin la Ry Alexander 8S Webb. 

The Army Under Pope. By John C. Ropes. 
[Campaigns of the Civil War.] New York: 
Char! Scribner's Sons a | 

ne summer of 1802 may weil be considered the 

darkest ] iod of the Rebelli In the sprin 

the President | ily sympathized with the pop 
lar demand for vigorous, energetic movem ents 
iwainst the enemy; and his instincts plainly told 
him that ich ) nts were perfectly fea 
ible though | listrust of his own opin- 
ions about purely military affairs made him 
hesitat t l ve the man who had cre 
ted t \) f tl Potom: almost from 
th l | t seemed so reluctant 
to brit t it l How intense 
| L, ~it' ctive ope 
rati ' i by t ew words which, from 
fu of his hea he wrote on the back of 

i falleck’s tt n the West * The 
thin isa copy of a letter just received from 

General Halleck. It is ex lingzly discouragin 

\ rvwhere el nothin can lone, bj 
illy owevt the Army of the Potomac did 
t olf, tl President, on certain conditions, 

waiving his own judgment, which was against 

the lvisab lity of the plan eleeted., Hardly 
had it started before he had reason to believe 
that one of the conditions which he considered 
of vital importance had not been complied 
vith, and he interposed his authority to with- 
draw enough of MeClellan’s army to insure 
compliance. The Peninsular campaign went 
slowly along, ending in a retreat to the James 


River, and further calls for reinforcements. The 
had 


where 


President, meanwhile summoned two 
officers fr the West, 


had been made, and had given them control in 


In more progress 


front of Washington in the hope of achieving 


something positive. But the summer ended wi h 


all the Eastern armies defeated and crowded 
in a confused mass around the fortifications 
£ Washington, and the high officers openly 


accusing each other of treachery and treason. 
The history of these events is presented in the 
third and fourth volumes of the series of ‘‘ Cam- 
paigns of the Civil War,” and it is presented in 
a manner greatly in contrast to nearly all previ- 
With the 
exception of the papers of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society (noticed in No. 845 of the 
Nation), we can hardly recall a book about Mc- 
Clellan’s 
bear the strongest evidence of having been writ- 


ous discussions of the same subject. 


or Pope’s campaigns which does not 
ten to justify certain prejudices for or against 
these officers. In the two books now under con- 
sideration it is impossible to find a particle of 
this prejudice in either direction ; and if to this 
add that they careful and 
thorough knowledge of the facts, combined with 


we show research 
intelligent criticism, we do not know that any 
higher praise can be g 

A very considerable portion of General Webb’s 
book is taken up with discussing the relations be- 
tween the Administration and McClellan, and, in 
fact, this was the most important feature of the 
For although many bloody battles 
were fought in it with great gallantry, yet in no 


ven. 


campaign, 


one of them does McClellan appear as an impor- 
tant factor ; the battles were fought by the corps 


commanders, most of them on the defensive, and 
all of them without any definite plan. McClel- 
lan’s mind was constantly busy with other mat 
ters, and the most important among these, as 
shown by his own despatches, were the relations 


between himself a 
These re 


character. 


nd the authorities at Washing 


ton. lations were of the most anomalous 
The Administration had lost faith in 
McClellan, and withheld part of his troops, yet 


still hoping that he might accomplish something 





‘The 


in the field, it did not relieve him. For this lack 
of faith McClellan was himself responsible ; his 


Nation. 


for a 
patient people”; ‘‘he drew too heavily upon 
the faith of the public,” and he made no effort to 
put himself in sympathy with the Administra 
tion, 
The r 
lamentable fail 


‘delay was protracted too long, even 


sult of the Peninsular campaign was ‘‘a 
and the histo- 
tian of it must necessarily seek to fix the respon- 
sibility of that First of all General 
Webb finds that Norfolk should have been taken 
during 


ire- 





nothing less,” 
lailure, 


the winter, and then there would have 
Verrimae ; next, at Yorktown, there 
was a complete misunderstanding as to the part 
the Navy, and McClellan 
‘expected more than the Government could pro- 
the Navy 
it was a great mistake of 


McDowell’ 


been no 
to be performed by 


mise or accomplish ” ; at the same time 


the Administration to 


retain orps;buteven with the troops 


McClellan had, more than three times those of 
the Rebels, his operations were of the most fee 
ble and impotent character. At Williamsburg 
was ‘fa battle fought without a plan, with inad- 
equate numbers, and at a serious sacrifice with 
out compensating results.” After the battle 
‘the promise of a rapid pursuit failedof being 
made good.” Arrived in front of Richmond, 
McClellan’s ‘* promising advance received an un- 
expected repulsé” at Fair Oaks. For nearly a 


month afterward he lay idle on both sides of the 


Chickahominy—his inaction being partly due to 


bad weather—believing that the enemy had 
double his own force,though in reality the enemy 
was inferior to him; when suddenly Lee and 


executing a scheme which was 
to put an entirely new face upon the situation.” 
By this scheme the Army 
thrown upon the def 


Jackson began *‘ 
of the Potomac was 
nsive, and although num- 
bering 02,500 against 80,762 of the Rebels, it was 
forced to defend itself in retreat to the James 
River; andthere the campaign ended. 

With the lapse 
of McClellan as a pohtical element, his status in 
history is gradually becoming fixed, and this 
book takes the historical, as distinguished from 


of time, and the disappearance 


the partisan, view of his career on the Penin- 
sula. Some portion of the blame of his failure 
must undoubtedly be laid upon the Administra- 
tion; the rest of the blame lies with himself, be- 
cause he did not possess the qualities requisite to 
‘obtain from his army the best service of which 
it was capable”; because, in short, he was not a 
great commander. 

Mr. Ropes’s book is the history of another fail- 
ure, a failure due not to lack of confidence on the 
part of the Administration, but to bad general- 
ship in the field, aided by the inefficiency of the 
commander-in-chief, It opens with an admirable 
summary of the situation of affairs in July, 1862; 
reciting the causes on which the Administration 
founded its distrust of McClellan, and showing 
how this distrust had resulted in dividing the 
Eastern army into four portions. When this 
error became evident, three of these detachments 
were then united into one army under Pope. As 
to McClellan, after he had reached the James 
River, the political situation did not permit his 
removal, but the breach was too wide for him to 
be relied on as the chief general. It was there- 
fore thought that his ‘‘army might be removed 
to northern Virginia; portions of it might from 
time to time be incorporated in the army under 
General Pope, and if that officer made a success- 
ful campaign, the difficulty as to McClellan would 
settle itself.” 

This distracted condition of the Union Army 
eave Lee an opportunity which he was not slow 
to profit by. The moment Pope began to advance 
toward Gordonsville, and two weeks before the 
withdrawal of McClellan's army bad been order- 
ed, Lee sent Jackson to defend the railroad at 


ay 





= 


umber 865 


[N 
that point; and as soon as McClellan began to 
withdraw he hastened to join Jackson with all his 
force in the hope of overwhelming Pope before 
McClellan’s troops could come to his relief. The 
political necessities of the North had forced it 
into a thoroughly false military position, and 
Lee, with true military instinct, grasped the op- 
portunity thus given him. The battle of Cedar 
Mountain, in the author's opinion, was fought in 
consequence of a mistake of Banks as to his in- 
structions; there was no necessity for it, and it 
ymplished The following move- 


acc nothing. 


ments of Pope on the Rappahannock were 
judicious. But when Jackson’s daring flank 
march had breught him to the railroad in 
Pope’s rear on the night of August 26, the 
crisis of the campaign had arrived. At this 


‘vitical moment and throughout the next four 
davs Pope completely misjudged the move- 
ments and intentions of the enemy; his orders 
were entirely inapplicable to the actual state of 
affairs, and they resulted in his utter defeat 
after a series of battles lasting for three days, 
This is a brief outline of the author’s account of 
in every way just, 
Porter's 
where it properly belongs—i. ¢., as a matter of 


this campaign; it seems to u 
and it leaves the question of action 
secondary importance. The campaign was lost 
Porter withdrew McDowell and Sigel 
from the vicinity of Thoroughfare Gap, and thus 


because 


made possible the junction of Longstreet and 
Jackson, instead of holding that point at all 
hazards and crushing Jackson before the rest of 
Lee’s army could come up. 

The action of Fitz-John Porter, though, as we 
have said, a secondary matter in the sense that 
the issue of the campaign depended on other 
causes, was of course a matter of considerable 
importance, and much space is given up to the 
of if. 
vague, and evidently based on a misapprehen- 
real condition of affairs. In _ this 
trying situation the author concludes that Porter 
endeavored to do his whole duty—a somewhat 
different verdict from the dictum of the Schofield 
Board, that Porter exercised a proper discretion 
to disobey the orders of his commanding gene- 
ral, and thereby saved the army from complete 
disaster on the 29th of August. Neither of these 
is likely to be the last word on Porter’s case, 
though, in the light of facts now known, every 
one must be convinced that he was guilty of no 
such shameful charges as those on which he was 
tried, and that his inaction has brought upon 
him a wholly excessive punishment. 

In reading this book we cannot but congratu- 
late the publishers upon their success in securing 
Mr. Ropes to write the history of this campaign, 
and we cannot but hope that Mr. Ropes will 
write of other campaigns with which his studies 
have made him familiar. Although he has seen 
no military service, he has every qualification 
for a military writer—an admirable military 
judgment, a clear and attractive style, a good 
sense of perspective, a thorough knowledge of 
the facts, and a mind unclouded by any of the 
prejudices of the war period. 

The series, as a whole, judging by the four 
volumes now published, will unquestionably 
form a most valuable and trustworthy history 
of the principal military operations of the war. 


discussion His orders were conflicting, 


sion of the 


Young Folks’ History of Russia. By Nathan 
Haskell Dole, translator and editor of ‘Ram- 
baud’s Popular History of Russia.’ Illustrated 
by more than one hundred engravings. Bos- 
ton: Estes & Lauriat. 1881. Small 8vo, pp, 
520. 

Mr. DOLE has an excellent power of telling sto- 

ries, and has made a history of Russia which is 

interesting from beginning toend. It is perhaps 
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no fault of his own that he loses his way in the 
intricacies of what he calls ‘‘ Russia of the 
Princes”—the period between Yaroslav (1054) and 
the Mongol conquest (1238). We think, however, 
that his failure in this confused period is mainly 
due to two faults of his own: 
clearly what were the rival principalities of the 
house of Rurik, and he is led by his desire of 
completeness to crowd his pages with unimport- 
ant names He has given two valua- 
ble maps, one ethnographical, the other showing 
the successive acquisitions of territory; but he 
has strangely enough provided no map to illus- 
trate historical events. 

In one feature the book deserves high commen- 
dation—the text is almost free from dates, but 
these are given copiously in the margin, and 
these marginal are not merely a guide 
to the text, but often contain bits of desirable 
information additional to that in the text 
as (p. 333) where a picture of the great bell 
“Tsar Kolokol ” is accompanied by a statement 
of its size and weight. We do rot think any- 
thing is gained by translatmg the names, and 
speaking of Yaroslavas “ Fier and Svia- 
topolk as ‘“‘ Holy Host”; it gives a sort of 
tesque incongruity to have these names side by 
side with Vladimir, Boris, and Olg 
Mr. Dole had beenas careful to sae his di- 
mensions. What willit meantoan 
to read (p. 126) that the Tartars came within one 


he nowhere states 


s and events. 


notes 


ot 
is 
Fame,’ 


gro- 
We wish 


American boy 





hundred kilometres of 305) that 
the great bell weighs 150,654 kilos ?- On page 101 
Henry III. should be Henry J.; and on 
128, Silicia should be The illustrations 
are numerous and well engraved; some of them 
a little nm bat nearly ali really ilJustra- 
tive. ppa is of course mentioned in the 
text, but aly his historical career; the young 
reader therefore—who can hardly be expected 
to be familiar with Byron’s poem—will be aston- 
ished to find him represented as fastened naked 
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this was his usual at- 


titude in leading his troops. 
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Revise 1 Statutes of the Unite ad 
States, embracing the Statutes, general and 
permanent in their nature, passed after the 
Revised Statutes ; with references connecting 
provisions on the same subject, explanatory 
citations of judicial decisions, and a 
general index. Volumei, Legislation of 1S74- 


notes, 


1881, the Forty-third, Forty-fourth, Forty- 
fifth, and Forty-sixth Congresses. Prepared 


and edited by William A. Richardson, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Claims. Washing- 


ton: Government Printing Office. 1551. 


THERE are two editions of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, the first printed in 1875, 
the second in 1878 ; but the latter not in- 
clude the great mass of general laws enacted be- 

tween the publication of the two; so that the 
Revised Statutes, without this Supplement, do 
little more than bring the laws down to Decem- 
ber, 1873. The title of the work indicates its 
contents and, what we have just said, its 
treme importance—indeed, its necessity—to law 

yers and judges throughout the country. It was 
prepared and edited by Judge Richardson, under 


1S 


does 


two 


ex 


a joint resolution of Congress, and the name of 
the editor is a guarantee of the painstaking ac- 


curacy and faithfulness of the manner in which 
In its passage through 
Congress it received the sanction and approval 
of the Senate Committee on the Revision of the 
Law, comprising a number of well-known law 
This committee reported, with regard to 
the notes and references, which number several 
thousand, that they are “the result of 
tions made by the editor from time to time dur- 
ing a series of years for his own use, with great 
care and often with much research, in which he 
has had the benefit of more than twenty years’ 
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experience in such kind of work.” It should be 
added that no attempt has been made by Judge 
Richardson to improve on the language of the 
Statutes compiled; the volume is a reproduction 
the language of thei 
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] he of Connecticut, is closing 
uy ers and other creditors of 
sai hereby notified to present 
the inst the Association for 
pa: L. C. LEARNED, Cashier. 
| 
TASSAU STREET, NEw YOR! 
SH rE ELF TH IN ST. 4L. MENT 
| of Twenty (20) Per Cent. of the second subserip 
| tion to the Purchasing Syndicate will be due 
and payable Feb. 1, 1 at my on Checks should 
be to the order of H. Vil i, certiled, and accompanied 








by the original receipt. a 
HENRY VILLARD. 
NO TICK, 
By a vote of its Shareholders the First National Bank 
of Lisbon, State of lowa, taken the “first day of Novem- 


ber, 1881, has resolved to go into voluntary liquidation. 
Notice is hereby given the holders of its notes and ail 
other creditors to present the notes and other claims 
against the said Bank for payment. 
Dated November 1, 1881. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
HARRISON STUCKSLAGER, President, 
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vue Hebdomadaire I[llustre Handsomely 
| ted on heavy toned paper, and illustrated 
ith several hundred engravings on wood 
from dra 0 nd picture bv celebrated 
contemporal ul examples of antique 
il modern 1 ( objects of Art in 
trv in all bra nd a series of su 
ri exec 1 etchin bv the best livin 
hers, ex ted pressly { this work 
| rin \ rom the mor ioticeabl 
DD Wl exhibited in the nions of Kur ype 
Pul hed irterly folio volumes. I 
pap cover er annmn rin cloth 
»m, =40 Payable o lelivery of ¢ 1Vvo 
EDITION DE LUXE 
\ ther Edition print hrouchout 1 heavy 
Holland paper he most careful man 
| etchin ft ) s, Artist ro 
Jap 1 pam und « inary print on Holland 
er. Ti lition is str 7% > limited to 
lred copies, numbe 27, ming f 
n ) ) Per 212 
A 
i the ¢ “dy, 
e mi ny that 
Ww l it a pl 1 ther ) os Or 
ha me riy ‘ ) nerall 0, 
l fab rart irnal ex we have ‘ “Ge my 
it 
From the “es 
It come »> hand too late for detailed noti but we? 
ma iy that it is not be! th h star of this | 
Important publication, which we have more than on 
expres ithe opinion is unequall in the realm of pe 
rio il art-literatur I etchings, ¢ 1 col tion of | 
three months, are of unapt ellence : the } 
strations In the text—most e} uction n ta | 
sim of the drawings tist are often r | 
executed, but always itt I n t numerous | 
xamples of what is best in o n ! ro indust i 
irt, make each volume of t igmer | 
ind art-worker.” | 
THE TFOL | 
ink PORTFOLIO. | 
| 
An Art » Periodical, edited by Philip Gilbert | 
Hame rton. Now in its twelfth year. Il- | 
lustrated with etchings, autotypes, wood- | 
cuts, fac-similes, engravings, heliogravures, | 
ete. Published monthly. 310 per annum ; | 
&7 50 per annum mailed direct from London. | 
From the Nat | 
‘Among a num C1 of wi y : a Bs » 
Portfolio, edit I ir. Hi ul t ithe b 1 
in our languace The eed r t} » has writte1 
in English with absolute dispassi 1 and comp | 
tent apt iati« n when th clai of English and Con- | 
tinental art were to be pitt together; and I as | 
employed etchers without superiors to furnis 
the plates which form so ex i net in ti | 


lected numbers.’ 
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A Ma psine containing t 
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Imperial 
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, price #12 per annum, 

rhis maga zine has been instituted for the purpose of 
offe ring to | sof artano i of indulgin 
thea quisitic mofsome of th ictions of th 
etcl needle at a mn erat e works olf 
many well-known etchers have a eared in this 
publication, incitudin Kobert Edwin Ed 
wal P. Heseltine, C. P.5S S. Chi 1ttock 


Axel He ‘rman Haig, Arthur I 


F. J Montefiore, W. He 
rm Vans’ Gravesand nan 
ENGLISH £:: 

A Monthly Publication of 

English Artists Pac 


with four superb exan 
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Revue Mensuelle de I'l 
printed on heavy 
great protusion 
designs, and four full 


exhibiting the costum¢ 


with 
best writers 
Subscripti« 
The numl 


the 
mthly. 
n, $10, 


by 


refully protected fre 


mbers se 
sues form two sup 
folio, with titles, 
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paper, 
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the examples of other periods. 
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Anna Le 1 Merrit 
J Watson, C, 


ETCHING ok 


Original Etchings by 
h number illustrated 
iples. $15 per annum. 


MODE. 


rane Handsomely 
illustrated with a 
from special 
piates in colors, 
day, together | 

Text 
Issued 

per an- 
mail are 


OacUuts 


pag 


s of f the 


of the day. 
yn, post-paid, 
ers sent by 
m injury. Specimen 
it of $165. The yearly 
erb volumes. Royal 
indexes, etc., 


end a great number of superb illustrations 
in black and in colors. 
_BOU TON, 
Bookseller, Publisher, and Importer of Fine Art and 
Illustrate d Works. 


706 Broadway, 


New York. 
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The Nation. 
Macmillan &Co’s| 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





C/ 
Fohn Inglesant: 
. < 

4 Romance. New edition. 2 vols. 12mo, $5 50, 

‘“‘One of the most remarkable books, not only 
of the season, but of a good many seasons. It 
contains a series of most effective historic pic 
tures, shows a wide knowledge and real appre- 
iation of matters of old times which are left out 
if sight in the bald crudity of standard histo 
ries, and finally is composed with a certain grav: 
ind beautiful music of style, which in not a few 
places is on a leve i with George Sand herself.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘*** John Inglesant’ is probably the best-written 





vel which has issued from the press for some 
vears.”"—London Daily News. 

‘T have read his story, which is told a exce} 
lent English, with ad Bi ood deal of inte: é and 

all who are inclined to look with na r on 

hat is uncommon and odd and pant il in li 
‘ature I can confidently recommend th book 7 

Truth. 


The Revelation of the Risen 


Lord. 
0) ¥ . 
. Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Regis 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, etc., etc. 
i2mo, $1 75. 
MACMILLAN’S PopuLaR NOVELS. 
EACH ONE DOLLAR. 
‘“ ) 
Flogan, M.P. 
\ Novel. By the author of ‘The Hon. Miss 
Ferrard.’ ete., etc. 12mo, $1. 
‘Full of suggestive pictures of Irish societ 
and Irish politics No other book of the 
time presents in so vivid and interesting a 


fashion the curious jealousies, the eccentricities 


of life and character caused by the mingling in 
politics and society in Ireland of the Protestant 
und Roman Catholic elements.”"—New York 
Tribune 


[Typatia 
Or, New Foes with an Old Face, By 
Kingsley. 12 


Charles 
mo, $1 


The Linelish 


Citizen. 


A Series of Short Books on his Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities. 
Now READY: 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By 
H. D. Traill, D.C.L., late Fellow of St. 


Oxford. imo, $1. 


John’s College, 


‘A handbook for the man of affairs who may 
have occasion to know how Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment is now administered.”—New York Tri- 
bune, 

‘Perhaps we may best convey what we think 
of its merits by saying that if a foreigner came 


to us wishing to inform himself how England is 
really governed in the nineteenth century, Mr. 
Traill’s book is the first we should put in his 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


9 
hands. 


The -:lectorate ieatitthe Legis- 


lature. 


Spencer Walpole, author of ‘The History of 
England from 1815.’ 12 


The Poor Law. 


c. Ws M.A. 


By 


mo, $1, 


Fow le, 


MAC = LAN & CO., 
2 Bond Street, New York. 


By Rev. 12mo, $1. 





| Number 865 


D. Appleton &Co. 


Hla 


ust published : 
I. 
The Concepts and Theories 
of Modern Physics. 


‘International Scientific Se- 
cloth, 


By J. B. 


ries,” 


Stallo. 


1°2mo, $1 9. 


Judge Stallo’s work is an inquiry into the va- 


lidity of those mechanical conceptions of the 
universe which are now held as fundamental in 
physical science. He takes up the leading modern 





doctrines which are based upon this mechanical 


conception, such as the atomic constitution of 
matter, the kinetic theory of gases, the con- 
servation of energy, the nebular hypothesis, and 
other views, to find how much stands upon solid 
empirical ground, and how much rests upon 
metaphysical speculation. 

ince the appearance of Dr. Draper’s ‘ Religion and 


no he 





| in the country cal 
on thous 

The 
“arning, the 


1as been pubtish 


Science,’ 


d to ma ht 


culate »* so deep an impression 


ful and edueated ers as this volume. 


read 


range and minuteness of the author’s k 


acuteness of his reasoning, and the singular precision 
and clearness of his style, are qualities which very se! 
dom have been jointly exhibited in a ecient treatise.” 


—N. Y. Sun. 


Il. 
The f heistesi es of the Law 
ination of aoe » Law of Personal Rights, 


the Law, as 
Practical Rules of the 


An Exam 
to Discover the 
Ascertained from the 

Harmonized with the Nature of 

By A. J. Willard. S8vo, 


-rinciples of 


and 
Social Relations. 
cloth, price $2 50. 


Law, 


it. 
Studies in the Life of Christ 
By the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Principal 
of Airedale College, Bradford, and author of 
‘Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and 
History.’ 12mo, cloth, $1 75 
* These ‘Studies in the Life of Christ’ are not exhaus 
tive and critical discussions on the Gospel History, but 
are simply attempts at orientation—at reaching points 
of view from which the life of Christ may be understood 
ind construed. The author sends the volume 
forth in the hope that it may help to make the Person it 
seeks to interpret more real, living, and lovable, to the 
men of to-day.”—From Preface. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


HELIOTYPE. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY 
Are producers of illustrations by the most approved 
Photo-Mechanical, Photo-Lithographic, and Photo En- 
graving Processes. Employed by the United States 
Government in illustrating Scientific and Médical re- 
ports ; by Scientific, Historical, and other learned So 

cieties; by the leading Publishe rs, and for illustrating 
Town and Family Histories, Trade Catalogues, Show- 
Cards, etc. Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient 
Manuse ripts, Paintings, Drawings, Sketches, and Auto- 
graph Circulars, Views and Portraits from Nature, 
Medical and Scientific Objects, Antiquities, etc. 

Estimates and specimens furnished on application. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY 
Near Boylston Street. 211 Tremont Sireet, Boston. 


D. 


The Portable Bookcase 


(PATENTED) 


Cherry, Black Walnut, or Ash. Solid and 


In Ebony, 
No room where Books are used complete 


Permanent. 
without it. 

For descriptive circular and price-list, address the sole 
mahers, Lockwoop, Brooks & Co., 381 ‘Washington St., 
Boston 
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